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Au, gay and brilliant Lady Isabel! The sharp 
fingers of * the Comforter ” have been busy with 
that round and elastic cheek, since last, in the 
wild and crazy exuberance of boyish friendship, I 
hallowed it with my kiss! The silent-falling | 
fakes of that great snow-storm which buries, | 
year by year, our bright and joyous hopes, and | 
whose westward-sloping drift is now gilded by ! 
thy beauty’s sunset smile, have encumbered, per- | 
haps, a little, the rich and ombre shadows of thy || 
clustering hair. But that is nothing, dear and | 
loved Lady Isabel! The warm light of feeling | 
still beams deep and placid from those holy | 
eyes in which I first read of Heaven; and there 
is a pure, cool moisture in thy yet velvet palm 
that speaks of the fountain of noble thoughts and 
affections still welling within thy bosom. There 
sto me a tender sacredness about every thing 
hallowed by my youth’s involuntarily and indis- 
triminate enthusiasm, even were it worthless; but 
tothee, oh, dear, lady! belongs the vague, sweet, 
undefined, evanescent yet never vanishing wor- 
ship which my untutored, untamed heart first 
paid to the Beautiful, whose fair image lies stil} 
enshrined in thee. Aecept, then, Isabel, the 
homage of a heart grown old, withered, perhaps 
tainted in many things by the rude contact of the 
world; yet faithful and pure to thee, and to the 
early and lofty aspirations for great achievements 
vhich the heart-caress of thy young and smiling 
tye inspired me withal, in the vanished years of 
youth ! 

And now, after many weary, weary years, like 
wo parted streams wandering amid desert wastes, 
we meet again. Hereafter, then, let our lives 
iow on in deep and placid love together. The 
‘hafing and shallow torrents which brawled along 
under banks of overhanging flowers, or stopped 
chide with the shining pebbles in their bosom, 
ave subsided into a broad and smooth-flowing 
‘ream, ample and deep enough to bear our 
"argue, however freighted with broken hopes and 
wd disasters, safely to its destined haven. I love 
gaze on such a pure, calm, passionless brow 
thine. The painter is worthy of his glorious 
wt; for he has caught the very tone and aspect 





tude and motion. Fair Lady Isabel, welcome to 
|my heart again! Others may be, perhaps, 


touch of time, and beams holiest and strongest 





of those exquisite features, and has even traus- 
ined to view that indescribable and lovely shadow 


or 
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of romance which lingers around thy every atti- 


brighter and more dazzling in their loveliness, 
but in thee I behold the immaculate presence of 
that great and true soul whose love survives the 


amid the deep shadows which settle around our 
footsteps as we tread wearily along the thorny 
pathway of life. 


Original. bah 
THE SUICIDE. 
A THOUSAND leagues from home! 
And oh! a thousand melancholy days 
Still throw their shadows o’er my path of gloom, ; 
And darkly show my only home—the tomb— ie. 
Glimmering 'mid faint, inhospitable rays. . & 
For me will blaze no more . 
The cheerful faggot on my father’s hearth— é 
No mother’s hand my pillow will smooth o’er, Lat 
Nor sisters’ voices greet me at the door, 
Filling my heart with love, and joy, and mirth. 
From me have passed away : } ; 
All natural showers that nourish up the soul, 
And fill the garden of the heart, and play 
With many-colored rainbows, in the spray 
Of love’s sweet springs, which gush beyond control, 
No more upon my ear 
The voice of friend or lover falls, to soothe 
The burning fever raging madly here— 
Nor look nor smile from any face to cheer id 
The rugged path which love would all make smooth. , 





Alas, alas! how weak 
And helpless is one heart alone! how die 
Our giant energies, when we but wreak 
Them reckless for ourselves, with none to speak— . 
To cheer us as the weary hours drag by! 
Away! I will not live 
To be a solitary column ’mid 
The ruins of Hope’s temple—or to give 
Malice a mark to shoot at. I forgive 
All, that of all T may at once be rid. ‘ 
Tis better far to die i\ 
Thus, where there are bat strangers’ eyes to mock, | 
And strangers’ hands to minister unto death 
His dreary offices. ’Tis but a breath 
Lost ’mid the untold vapors in the sky. 
Farewell! if still there be 
Bosom to thrill or mourn for my dark fate! 
Peace, world that hast denied it me! I see 
In the dim shadows, spectres beckoning me— 
Icome! Grim fiends, unbar your welcome gate! 
EPHEMERON, 
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AN ENGLISHMAN IN AMERICA;) 
OR, AN OLD MAN’S STORY.* 


“ Not hoary hairs vor forty years, 
Nor moments between sighs and tears; 
Can make my thoughts or fancy flee 
One moment, my sweet wife, from thee.” | 

Cunningham || 


“You will remember my saying I intended 
to visit New- York to look into my business affairs, | 
once a week during my country sojourn. 
had been my intention, but strange to say, I} 
allowed month after month to pass away withou 


: 
ever once doing so. It was strange and unac- | 
countable why I did not go; but, a mysterious | 


j 

and undefinable feeling of dread of something, || 
. | 

knew not what, withheld me. 
of such neglect I was soon made to feel; for 


scarcely had we got fairly settled and the arrival | 
| 


of Mr. St. Aubyn and his beautiful and accom- 


plished wife been duly emblazoned forth in all! 


the public papers of the day, than my trusted | 
and hitherto eligible partner absconded with 
every cent of our mutual property, converted 
into cash before and during my absence ; which 
was indeed very considerable. The first intelli- 
gence I received of this awful defalcation, almost 
maddened me—though I resolved not to believe 
it, on second thoughts, when I became a little 
more calm ;—imagining he might have gone out 
of town for a few days. So I determined to hope 
against hope,—for alas, my bankers’ answer to 
my application as to the state of my funds, was 


plain and conclusive : there was nothing in their| 
hands to my credit: my partner had drawn it all 


out some weeks before. 

Still however, I concealed my worst fears from 
every one, and bore up with a fortitude surprizing 
even to myself. Rivers continued still the inti- 
mate of our house; and being rich, should 
things come to the worst, | consoled myself with 
believing [ could obtain any assistance I desired 


This |) 


The consequences|| 
|| subject ; 





believe so far in the faithlessness of my species 





expressed for me. 
| will, I make no doubt, influence him, for he has 
| seemed lonz to regard her in the light of a beloved 


IN AMERICA. 


kinder than ever. This was very encouraging 
= > ’ 
and my heart clung to her with redoubled 


| tenderness. 


Three, four, and five months, rolled away in 
this suspense; at length my worst fears were 
confirmed beyond a doubt, and I confided to my 
adored wife my woful situation: I stood a beggar 
in the world. But so great was my affection, 
that with her I thought I could bear all—cop- 
cluding by telling her what my plans were for 
the future, and my hopes from the friendship of 


t |i Rivers. Edward, the eyes of affection are very 


] thought I saw her countenance fal] as 
But of course my heart refused 


quick. 
I uttered this. 
to believe it. 

‘The next day I spoke to Rivers on the 
told him my hopes of Simpkins’ 
return were all over; that it was necessary to 
bette? myself in some way, in order to reépen my 
warehouse, and asked him to lend me a few thou- 
sand dollars to begin with. 

‘* His countenance, before bright and smiling, 
till I came to the loan part of my discourse, 
became instantly clouded and stern. ‘This 
bodes no good,’ thought I. * However, I will not 






as to doubt the friendship he has so long ardently 
His feelings for Augusta too, 







sister; and if I am not assisted, he knows she 
must immediately be plunged in poverty—almost 
beggary.’ 

“Thus I soliloquized, while waiting his an- 
swer ;—but judge my surprize, for describe it! 
cannot, when he answered me shortly, that he 
had no ready money to spare in any way. And 
as to lending, he said with a coolness that could 
alone have emanated from a heart dead to all the 
feelings of humanity,—and almost exasperated 
me to strike him dead at my feet—he never had 
committed that greatest of all follies, nor never 

















from him. He was very anxious in his inquiries 


after Simpkins, my partner, but never once en- | Bap? 
| the most consummate sang froid, ‘it only makes 


! wy 
: ' a man,—enemies ! 
innocent of the charge alleged against him. | 


couraged my hopes, as to his proving ultimately 


Alas, if he did not, I was worse than ruined; for 
with my beggary, the debts on the business, being 
enormous, | knew must devolve on me for liqui- 
dation ;—and that every thing | possessed in the 
world must be sacrificed ere | could attempt any 
thing for the future. 

The aspeet of Augusta, however, was very 
consoling; she seldom inquired any thing on 
the subject, and her manner was if possible 





* Concluded from page 189. 











would; ‘ For,’ said he, drawing up his collar with 






«I listened, though I scarcely know how, to 
this reply to my request, from a man, who a few 
weeks before, I would have trusted my life with; 
ay, and staked it too, on the sincerity of his 


tested friendship, such was the intimate conh- 
Poor deluded 





| 
i| 
} 








| dence I placed in that man. 
| being that I was. 

| This rejection, to complete its poignancy, 
| took place in my own house; and in the height 
of the fury that burned within me, it occurred to 


me to desire him instantly to leave it. But 
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restrained myself and flew from a presence that imagining her anxiety had sent him in quest of 
completely maddened me. | me. 

« Scarcely knowing what I did, I called a hack | ‘As I approached him, I discovered he looked 
and jumping into it desired the man to drive me unusually sorrowful. That I thought natural, 
whithersoever he listed. ‘* Where?’ said he, in considering my then state of affairs. So rallying 
answer to my words, which he either heard not myself, I exclaimed in as unconcerned a tone as 
or did not understand. I could assume, ‘ Well, Bryant, how is Mrs. St. 

«*To Beauchamp,’ said I, the name of my Aubyn? and what brings you here?’ 
country seat. The stupid blockhead had this “*T have brought a letter, sir,’ was his laconic 
also to be explained, and at the close of the day ‘eply. 

I found myself once more an inmate of whatI) ‘“‘‘From Augusta, I suppose; nothing the 
had a few months before, named my Earthly matter, I hope?’ I responded. 


Paradise. But how changed it seemed as [| “Bryant made no answer, but seemed occupied 
now entered it! The Doleful would have far | im searching for the letter. 
better expressed the forlorness of its aspect, and) ‘‘‘ Bryant,’ said I impatiently, ‘ you will pro- 


its wretched associations. The furniture still voke me beyond endurance, unless you are more 
remained as before, and I resolved to stay there | explicit. Tell me at once, how Mrs. St. 
till I could collect my mind in such a way as to) Aubyn is?’ 
be able to resolve on something definite for the) ‘‘‘I believe her health is good, sir,’ was his 
future. “evasive reply. ‘ But her letter will tell you all,’ 
“I could not enumerate the number of #4 he shook his head. 
schemes that presented themselves to my ‘** Well, where is the letter,then? You have 
troubled brain; nor shall I tire you with a de- een long enough finding it, I hope?” 
scription of them; suffice it to say that the ““*My master,’ he said, in a tone of deep 
second day after my arrival reached its close and fling, ‘ my much loved and respected master, I 
found me still as undecided as when I entered it, | W°U!4 fain prepare you a little first for what may 
as to any positive determination. And I was € contained in the letter——’ 
beginning to think of returning lest Augusta) ‘‘ Villain,’ said I, interrupting him, ‘have you 
should become alarmed at my absence, when on | then been looking into it ?” 
looking toward the entrance-gate, I beheld, or) ‘‘* At any time but this,’ he said coolly, ‘a 
thought I beheld, amid the deepening gloom of charge of this kind would have separated me from 
evening, a man on horseback trying to open it. | the best of masters for ever; but now I will not 
add to the weight of your sorrows ;—here is the 
letter, sir,—and its contents are unknown to me. 
Would that I were equally ignorant of-—’ he 
aused. 
“T seized the letter; it was Augusta's well- 
I tore it open, and read as 





“*T his is Rivers, doubtless,’ said I to myself, 
‘come to offer me the loan I requested. Poor 
fellow, no doubt he felt sorry after I had parted | 
with him at refusing me; and has sought me | 
out to make up the first breach that was ever | 

ae eee ' 'known hand; 
made in our hitherto faithful and uninterrupted | * i 
friendship of five years standing. And I hastened SaEPwe fom 

} ‘Mr. St. Ausyn : 


out to meet him—creeping behind the shrubbery | ‘The present condition of your affairs being fully made 


to give him a surprize || known to me; and being informed that it is impossible you can 

i : ever live again in New-York, I have taken measures to relieve 

“ s *c_ || you of a burthen, which could only add to your distressed 

The horseman rode up to the door and dis situation. Our mutual friend, Mr. Rivers, has suggested a plan 

mounted, without having perceived my covert | which I shall immediately adopt. In a word, we are going to 

watchi é : , * q | England. I have no nerves to sustain the shock of poverty : 

atc ings as he did so, from behind the bushes; | and love, Tam told, cannot exist amid its freezing infuenee. 

i ai : . eT te ES 'Under that impression, therefore, your regrets will not be 

and great was my surprize to find my self mistaken | great at losing her whose love for you has long taken wing. In 
itmy man. It was not Rivers, but my valet fact, Henry, we were not born for each other, AUGUSTA.’ 


“ Thus ended my accomplished wife’s epistle. 





Bryant. Ay, Edward,” seeing his nephew's ! 
astonishment, “ the same Bryant that attends me’ e ° ° ° ° 

now; I brought him with me from England, he! « For many weeks it appears I was insensible 
was the son of my father’s butler, and discovered | to every thing; for I loved this false and faithless 
such an attachment to me, that I resolved, while | wife deeply and devotedly ; and cheered with her 
his conduct proved honorable and praiseworthy, affection I felt I could yet have known happiness. 
never to part withhim. Yes, it was him I found,) But all was rent from me,—wealth, friendship, 
and I hastened to him—to make inquiries of love! I felt indeed desolate. During the dis- 
home, particularly of course, for Augusta, tressed state of mind following my desertion, 
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however, one faithful heart kept patient, devoted | course, comes to about five thousand dollars, 


watch over me: that was Bryant. 


And at length | Father earned it in the service of Sir Hugh St. 


his attentive kindness and honest zeal were the} Aubyn, and you have a good right to it ; take jt 


means of restoring me. 


neglected business. 
rally to my mother and father-in-law. 


Once more I enjoyed \ the refore, towards commencing something again 
the blessings of health and reason; and I deter- | 
mined to take courage and see about my long | 


in the world; and when you again keep a 


servant, forget not Bryant;’ and placing the 


My thoughts turned natu- | money in my hands, he was leaving the room. 
But they, || But I stopped him, and refused to take the 
I found, during my illness had gone to Paris) offered sum. 


He managed to disengage himself, 


again to reside, and I could reckon on no assist- | however, leaving the whole of his fortune in my 


ance from them. 
to be complete adventurers. 


therefore, to offer all I possessed to my creditors, | 
and seek a clerkship, as being the only thing} far overcome my judgment as to prevent my 


within my reach. 


By the way, they turned out) I) | hands, without bond, security, or receipt for the 
I resolved at once, | amount. 


‘The morbid state of my feelings did not so 


And indeed, what cared | for) acting on this suggestion of my faithful servant. 


more than a maintenance, now that my heart | I resolved as 1 handled the money to better my- 


was entirely bereaved of all it held dear on earth. } self: 


and to raise myself once more to the level 


“I delivered up every thing I possessed ; all | 1 had fallen so abruptly from. ‘And my poor 


went by the hammer. And I went to board ata 


a || fellow, 


} 


, 


said I, wiping the tears that filled my 


cheap boarding-house in New-York, to look out | eyes, as I thought of his faithful affection, ‘my 


for a situation. Meanwhile, 


Bryant, and as he quietly received it, 


nothing more of him till settled in the manner | 


described. 


in my own room ruminating on the vicissitudes | 
of fortune | had experienced in the short space | 
of two years, a servant came tapping to my 
door; which being opened, she informed me a | 
‘ Desire him | 
to come up,’ said I. She did so, and presently Hl 


gentleman below wished to see me. 


in came Bryant. 
“*Ah, Bryant,’ 


said I, ‘how are you? 


get on.’ 


“The poor fellow was unable to answer me ; 
it was the first time he had seen me in lodgings 
since my marriage: and the thought of what [| 

was reduced to pierced him to the heart, and | 
unable to repress his emotion, he wept like a) 


| hope, was wanting. 


| 
| 


child. 
“*Never mind, Bryant, my good fellow,’ 


said, ‘my change of fortune is gptsions perhaps |! i 
; for happi- | _and hearth were desolate,—I was alone, wretched, 


jt is better that it should be so now 


ness in any shape would only be an cantialaiien t forlorn, and forsaken ! 


of my sorrow.’ 


“+*QOh, my master, but [ cannot bear to see it ; | abandonment to sorrow was first, 
have I not known you from an infant, and seen 
you always living like a gentleman? But now, 
to see you cooped up in a place like this, a mean | 
beggarly boarding-house, cuts me to the soul. 
I have 


You must not stay thus, master—no, no. 


got a situation that satisfies me for the present, as 
coachman to Mr. L——; and I am come now to | 
offer you the little matter bequeathed to me by 
ray father, who died last year, leaving each of his 
two children one thousand pounds, which of! 


I had disinissed | 


I saw | 


When one evening, as I was sitting | 


generous Bryant, you shall then again havea 
place beneath my roof, and your wife also.’ He 
had married about the same time I did. 

* Well, I commenced business once more. It 
was on a small scale, to be sure. But the hand- 
I had behaved to my 


some manner in which 


i . ° _ . 
| creditors in giving up all that I possessed, insured 


credit to any amount, and there seemed every 
probability of my going on again swimmingly ina 
short time. Alas, 1 counted too rapidly. The 


| vital principle that had given life to my former 


Shut 


the door, and sit down; and let me hear how you 


energies, had been sapped to its very foundation; 


-and the excitement over of establishing myself,— 


| 
| 


my flagging spirits soon began to evidence them- 
selves in that want of systematic arrangement 
which it is the business of every master of @ 
concern to see enforced, and rigidly observed. | 
soon saw the result of my carelessness and inat- 
But that freshness of heart born of 
There remained no delight 


tention. 


| to stimulate me ;—I had nothing to incite me— 


no one beloved being to do it for !—my heart 


this self- 
want of 


“The natural consequence of 
| punctuality in the payment of my drafts; and 
the loss of credit in the eyes of my 
creditors. In a word, I felt myself a going man. 

| Bryant’ s loan suggested itself to me, I resolved 
| he should not be a sufferer. I gathered in and 
, saved for him the five thousand dolfars, and pad 

| him; and soon after called my creditors together, 
settled with them at forty cents on the dollar, and 
| closed once more the concern. 


| | second, 





“T must not forget to tell you that in the 
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meantime, the ship in which my wife and her 
vile paramour had embarked, was lost in a gale 
at sea, and all hands on board had perished, she 
and him of course, among the number. 

« My creditors behaved themselves very hand- 
somely ; I was allowed to retain a small portion, 
as they said, to start again. ‘This, of course, was 
very generous. 

“But business, for some time, I resolved to 
abandon. My mind and nerves were utterly | 
unfitted to undergo the fatigues it entailed. | 
And with the residue of my wretched fortune, | 
resolved to travel, and somewhere amid the quiet | 
seclusion of rural life, to seek that repose and | 
tranquility my mind and heart so much craved | 
and needed. 

“A gloomy state of my mind, occasioned ay 
perfect distaste to gaiety of every kind. Society, | 
public amusements, and the ringing laugh of 
hilarity and joyousness, I shunned like the pesti- | 
lence; for what had all these things to do with 
me? My soul was in the gall of bitterness, and 
swe solitude, where unseen I could indulge my, 
sorrows, I found no place of rest. 

“It was somewhat early in the spring of . 
that | embarked for Philadelphia, with a resolve. 
of visiting and sojourning some time in the state | 
of Pennsylvania, my mind prompting my removal | 
thither, from the character of its inhabitants | 
more than any thing else. ‘I shall,’ thought I, | 
‘amid its woods and streams be out of the way. 
entirely of the gaietics of New-York; and the 
plain and unostentatious movements of its 
Quaker dwellers, will harmonize well with my | 
sorrow-stricken spirit. Ay, there, perhaps, I) 
shall enjoy repose ; there abandon myself to the | 
pleasure of the quiet indulgence of my melan-_ 
choly feelings, uninterrupted by the prying 
remarks of the curious or the busy. I) 

“The celebrated Franklin, that great friend 
of the human species, was then a resident of | 
Philadelphia; when his philosophical experi- | 
ments, his political movements, his founding of | 
libraries, establishing academies, in short, his 
devotion to every species of improvement, made | | 
him the idol almost of the American people, was | 
then getting old; but the name of Franklin, | 
awakened a glow of enthusiasm in every heart; 
—aind his brilliant unassisted achievements | 
encircled his name with the halo of a true and | 
lasting glory. I was so pleased with Philadel- | 
phia that I resolved to take up my abode within 
its suburbs and to study the character of its | 
People, not only for diversion, but to see if a sect | 
sparate from the rest of the world in their | 
habits, manners, lives, and economy, enjoyed a 
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happiness above or below the standard of those 
who lived in the world and acted only in accord- 
ance to its dictates. The idea was a pleasing 
one, for | longed to find the path of happiness in 
an entirely new form. And I thought religion 
aad seclusion must secure it. 

“TI went from place to place in and about 


, Philadelphia, for some time without fixing on 
| any permanent abode. The persons whom I 


met with failed to please me in manner and 


_ habits ;—and I resolved to go further. To this 


end, I journeyed on to the western part of Penn- 
sylvania. I had no definite idea on travelling 
thither, mere chance prompted me, and | should 
probably have continued my route westward had 


I not been attracted by the sweet appearance of 


a house built entirely after the English style, 
with a neat garden in front, well stocked with 
flowers and evergreens, with orchards surrounding 
/ it; stacks of hay, corn, etc., and a farm-yard 
well stocked with poultry and pigs, whose noisy 
numbers arrested my attention as I started from 
the inn without any definite intention, save that 
of loitering away a few hours till the stage in 
which I travelled should commence renewedly its 
propelling operations. Travelling then being 
quite another affair to what it is now. 

** Well, the sun shone out in unclouded splen- 
dor, and it was about the middle of June. The 
country looked beautiful. But the appearance 
of this little farm attracted my attention beyond 
any thing beside. It seemed so secluded, so far 
away from the busy scenes of life, that with 


Moore I exclaimed— 


‘And sure if there's peace to be found in the world 
The heart that is humble might hope for it here.’ 


And mine had been humbled; humbled even to 
the very dust ! 

* As I soliloquized in this way on the brow of 
a hill to which I had wandered to look at this 


charming retreat, a middle-aged man leading a 


httle boy, emerged from the dwelling and taking 
their way to the stables, the gentleman leaving 
his boy at the door presently brought out a horse, 
which he attached to a small wagon, and placing 
what I supposed his son into it, drove off through 
a lane which diverged from the main road, and 


| was presently met by a party on foot, consisting 


| of two young ladies and two or three small chil- 
dren. There seemed much joy on meeting; but 
the ladies advanced, and the gentleman went on 
his way in his wagon. I| continued watching 
those advancing individuals, and speculating on 
the happiness they were probably enjoying, 
while I contrasted the misery that consumed me, 
till T saw the whole party, langhing and chatting 
apparently with great glee, enter the same house. 
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I know not why, but | sighed when the closing | occupant of the farm, which had so much 
of the door shut them from my view ; and fixed interested me. You see I speak in the super- 
to the spot, I continued still gazing in vacancy, lative degree; for if you have ever noticed it, 
till the approach of evening made me think of | there is something highly flattering in the feeling 
the stage, which was to start by three o’clock. | of being able to foresee or pierce into any thing 
This, of course, was now missed, and there was, hidden from us. And when I had heard my 
no alternative but to remain in the neighborhood landlord’s high encomiums of Mr. Leslie, my 
all night. There was an undefinable pleasure first inward response was, ‘ How strange! but 
connected with the thought. this was exactly my impression of the man.’ 
“TI took lodgings with mine host of the “I learned also, that Mr. Leslie was an 
Three Cranes, for the night, and inquiring about | Englishman; that he had lived in America ever 
the tea-hour, began thinking how | might manage since the declaration of Independence. That he 
to get acquainted with the owner of the farm I | had fought in the glorious war that preceded it, 
had so much admired. Notwithstanding my | under British colors; but that his heart had been 
aversion to general society, I sat down to the entirely won over to the American side since, 
table prepared for general company, imagining I and that now he was a whole soul, out and out, 
might hear something of him in casual remarks; thorough going republican. 
for country people, generally speaking, are more | ‘* This last communication I did not altogether 
communicative than those accustomed to the relish. But it did not counteract the wish I had 
etiquette of the city. So, busy with these formed of making an acquaintance with him. 
thoughts, I took my seat at the table. It was But how should | be able to do it? It came 
strange how an idea of this sort should interest about easier than I had anticipated. 
me as it did. But so it was; and] wasonthe |) ‘The day being warm, after tea several of the 
qui vive of expectation. company took their seats on the piazza; and 
“ The boarders and guests began to assemble, among the neighbors of mine host, eventually 
and in a few moments all were seated, awaiting came in Mr. Leslie. He seemed generally 
the refreshment and entertainment of that) known, and when he spoke, there seemed a 
agreeable meal. At first, people were too busy, simultaneous desire to listen; I among the 
I found, satisfying the cravings of their appetites| number. He talked on various subjects, the 
to converse much. At length, 1 heard the name) weather, prospects of the coming harvest; 
of Mr. Leslie spoken of, as it seemed to me, remarked on the speeches of some members of 
with great interest. ‘ Mr. Leslie,’ thought I, ‘I Congress; state of the banks, etc. ete.; and all 
wonder if this is the gentleman [ wish so much with a clearness and precision, that bespoke him 
to hear about?’ I could not be satisfied of a man of a liberal education; though not of 
course, yet, on this head; but then I should that polished kind which makes a man often 
now be able to ask who this gentleman was: affect too great a refinement (o be useful. 
having a name to go upon. This was some-|  “ My dear Edward, I wish you to bear in mind 
thing ; for I was not so thorough going a Yankee | that remark, for I have often met with this kind 
as to be able to ask point blank many matters. of individuals, and am sorry to say, in my earlier 
that came into my head. The conversation youth, despised them. My aristocratic notions 
continued around me, and I had the satisfaction of | often rendering usefulness and ignorance synony- 
hearing this Mr. Leslie, whoever it might mean, mous terms; and two years previous to this time, 
spoken of in the highest terms. His mode of! I might have indulged this feeling with regard to 
farming I found, however, did not correspond | Mr. Leslie. But a veil had been removed from 
with the views of those who spoke of him; ‘for,’) my eyes. Misfortune had both humbled and 
they continued, ‘he will continue his English | instructed me; I had begun to reflect on the 
plans in spite of every thing. But I tell him | relative position of man. The scales of many 
they'll never do here,’ continued the speaker; a dark and vain imagination had fallen from my 
‘and he ought to know it by this time, for he’s | eyes. And to be useful—to live in the exercise 
been here a good many years now.’ There were , of the faculties bestowed on us by the Creator, 
various other remarks, but of no particular | was, I found, not one to be truly great, but to be 
moment; though highly gratifying to me at the | happy. Mine host introduced me to Mr. Leslie, 
time. informing him I was an Englishman, and with 
* After tea, I managed to engage mine host in | easy unaffected good will he entered into ¢o® 
conversation, and had the supreme felicity of ‘versation with me. We chatted long and plea- 
hearing that Mr. Leslie was the owner and ' gantly; there was no prejudice, or pride of birth 
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or ancestry visible in his conversation; no 4 you well know, a fortune is necessary ; without 
vaunting of superiority, either of this or any | it, parents, for the most part, can do little more 
other country. His subjects were well chosen than form visionary plans for their childrens’ 
and seemed to have only a reference to the ! future, and leave to chance entirely, | may 
general good of mankind; with that emphatic ! almost say, the order of their fulfilment. 
view of the rights of man, which was quite *** Your reasoning is but too true,’ I observed, 
refreshing to every heart embued with the ‘and a sigh involuntarily escaped me. 
feelings of humanity. “* My young friend,’ said he, ‘pardon an almost 
“Jt was quite late, when he rose to bid me stranger's frankness, but methinks I see traces of 
good night; and as he did so, gave me an unhappiness on your countenance. I would not 
ipvitation to his house the following day. unwillingly pry into any man’s secrets, but we 
“This was highly gratifying; and | went to are placed here on earth to relieve and assist 
bed that night with a mind filled with happier each other; the council of a friend is often bene- 
anticipations than I had known for many, many \ficial in a high degree. I do not say that any 
a month. thing I could offer could be accounted such, but 
“I arose, filled with my intended visit; and | if I might in any way assist a fellow being by 
having breakfasted, and duly attended to my | | sharing his feelings, or advising him in any way, 
long neglected toilet, I set out for the farm- | believe me I shall feel but too proud and happy 
house. to do so in your case. This may, he continued, 
“On arriving at the door, I was met by Mr. | seem somewhat premature and ill-placed ; if so, 
Leslie, who kindly inquiring my health, told me \ let it pass, but it proceeds from the interest with 
he was then going insearch of me. There was a | which you have inspired me; and as such, pray 
frankness in his demeanor, that took immediate | j receive it; and now, said he, let me show you 
possession of the feelings.—You felt at once | | my little farm;’ and rising, we took our hats, and 
he was a friend, and to me whose heart had || followed Mr. Leslie for the purpose stated. 
been wrung as mine had been, by perfidy of the * We roamed about all the morning, looking 
deepest dye, both by man and woman, the idea | at a paddock here, a field of corn there, potatoes, 
carried a happiness along with it, such as I had | Indian corn, beans, peas, hay, oats, orchards, 
expected never to know again. For I had | gardens, ete. ;—poultry-yard, piggery, stables 
thought it impossible ever to have placed confi- | and pasture-lands being of course all inspected. 
dence in one of my species this side the grave. il always had a taste for those things, and the 
“We entered the house, and I followed my | | remarks of Mr. Leslie on every thing connected 
new acquaintance into a neatly furnished parlor; | with farming, gratified me exceedingly. We 
and taking seats, commenced a conversation on | returned to the house about two o'clock. It 
ordinary subjects. There was an air of rural | was, | found, their usual dinner-hour. Mr. 
quiet about the room, which had a_ soothing | Leslie invited me to dine with him and his 
effect on the feelings; the windows were filled | | Gomniy ; I did not require much pressing; I 
with plants and flowers, and their lively green | accompanied him to the dinner-table, set forth 
appearance, gave evidence of the care and culture in the hall, around which were seated the family 
of some watchful hand. _of Mr. Leslie, consisting of two daughters, one 
“These are my daughter's pets,’ said Mr, | about twenty-four, the other some years younger, 
Leslie, seeing my eyes fixed on the blooming || four boys, and some cousins. Mr. Leslie took 
stands. ‘Mary loves her flowers, I believe,’ he | the head of the table. 1 was introduced, and 
continued, ‘her brothers and sisters excepted, | took a seat opposite Miss Leslie. Mr. Leslie 
better than any thing in the wide world beside.’ | was a widower, | found. The dinner proceeded, 
“* You have a family, then?’ I inquired. jand the happiness that pervaded that charming 
“Oh, yes, he rephed, and a pretty large one, | family, caused me greater enjoyment of heart 
too; but, thank God, in this country, the | than it had been my lot to experience for a 
thought brings with it no carking cares,—no || length of time. 
aching sorrow,-—for their future,x—such as nar- Mh. Affection seemed to be the rule and guide of 
tow circumstances necessarily entail on parents, ‘all things there, and I blessed my good angel for 
inthe old country. At least, to such parents as || having guided me to an abode where its hallowed 
have the good of their offspring at heart, and | influence was so beautifully manifested. Con- 
vho wish to bring them up in a manner that | teuntment sat smiling on every face, and blooming 
shall secure to them that happiness which a | hopes mantled over the roseate cheeks of that 
liberal education requires. To do this, sir, as ' happy family party, unsullied by sorrow, disap- 
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pointment, care, or pain, either mental or bodily. 
There is such a thing, thought I, as earthly hap- 
piness, surveying the charming group. And for 
once I was not disappointed in my estimate. 

“T spent the day at the farm-house, and the 
more I saw of the family, the more I was de- 
lighted ; there seemed such perfect harmony 
among them; such confiding affection,—that 
much craved boon for the heart of man. 

**As the evening advanced, Mr. Leslie pro- 
posed a walk, and the weather being delightful, 
I readily complied. I would fain have requested 
the additton of Miss Leslie to our company, but 
I feared breaking in on her domestic engage- 
ments, so we proceeded without her. 

** We wandered on for some time without say- 
ing much, save an occasional exclamation on the 
wonders and beauties of nature, as some won- 
drous or beauteous scene broke on our view. 
At length some remark on America and the 
Americans, caused me to observe, ‘ you are an 
Englishman, I believe, Mr. Leslie ? 

“ He smiled as he answered, ‘I am by birth.’ 
But said he, his smile deepening as he spoke, 
‘] am an American at heart.’ 

* Indeed, said I, that is a somewhat unusual 
declaration. 

“*T know it,’ said he, ‘and if you like, I will 
give my wherefore for such an assertion.’ 

“I should indeed, I said, be highly gratified 
at hearing it, for the cause that induced it, must, 
I am sure, be a good one. 

“*You shall judge for yourself,’ he said ; 
‘here is a most beautiful view of the river, be- 
neath our feet, and a few paces on, I have con- 
structed a rustic seat; let us go thither, and I 
will relate a few things in elucidation of my 
remark.’ 

** We walked on, and having reached a rude 
though comfortable sort of garden seat, made of 
the branches of trees, woven and nailed together, 
we sat down, overshadowed by the foliage of 
beach and other trees; the murmur and ripple 
of the river breaking on the ear,—the only sound 
that broke the stillness that pervaded the wild 
though glorious beauty that surrounded us. 

**T was born in England, Mr. Leslie began, 
and my father being a farmer, he brought me up 
to follow in his steps, an occupation he deemed 
the most honorable on earth. At the age of 
twenty-one, | married; and enjoyed perhaps as 
much felicity as falls to the lot of man, for ten 
years. At the expiration of that time, my wife 
died, leaving me alone in the world, with six 
children. My wretchedness and desolation of 


>) “it I have no words to describe. But I had 


six children, and they required some thought 
and care. Alas, my heart sank so deeply under 
my burden of sorrow for the loss of my ange} 
wife, that I longed for nothing so much as to fly 
for some time from the spot that continually 
reminded me of my past happiness, and to lose 
my regrets in some foreign land, imagining that 
change of scene would bring relief to my con- 
stantly tortured mind, for my grief was literally 
killing me by inches. With this view, I placed 
my children under the care of my father, and 
war between England and America being de- 
| clared, without saying a word to my father or 
any of my friends, I resolved to join England in 
defending what I then conceived her rights, and 
to spend my worthless, unblessed life, in fighting 
for my country. 

| To this end I entered myself a volunter, and 
embarked with the troops for America. 

“The war was fiercely continued, as you 
know, for some time. And to conquer those 
obstinate republicans, those democratic defrau- 
ders of the rights of the English crown, was the 
dearest wish of every British heart that fought 
under its banner; mine among the number. To 
| be sure, for myself, all countries seemed of like 
interest, but my childrens’ happiness and well 
being were dear to me, and I strung every 
nerve in the preservation of what I then consi- 
dered their rights and privileges. 

“ But all our efforts proved unsuccessful. The 
Americans, under the command of their excel- 
lent and revered General Washington, con- 
quered, and the English sailed homeward to the 
tune—Vanquished. 

“ Whilst I was in America, however, I had 
learned many things. Going into a new coun- 
try, I naturally felt desirous of inquiring into the 
reasons that led to so determined a non-compli- 
ance to the laws of the parent land. And not- 
withstanding my prejudices, I felt there was 
justice in their refusal to comply with that 
severe measure, of which, by the bye, Dr. Frank- 
lin was the first originator. When I returned 
to England, I thought much on the prospects 
afforded in America. Its ample country, its 
equal laws, the just appreciation of man by his 
fellow man, without reference to caste or rank; 
the remuneration of labor, and of course the 
incentive it naturally afforded to honorable 
industry. I was not rich; and my children had 
no inheritance beyond what mine and their own 
exertions could secure to them. I incessantly 
pondered on those things, and the project of 








removing my family became every day stronger 
and stronger. | mentioned my views te ™Y 
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f@ther and brothers, and other members of my 
qmily, but they only laughed at my vain and 
foolish visions as they were pleased to’call them. 
America appeared to them a country of savages, 
and nothing [ eould say removed the impression ; 
and burthened by taxation, scarcely able by the 
most unremitting industry to keep their heads 
above water, as the phrase goes, their hearts and 
souls bent only for the country that gave them 
birth; and the monarch, who drained their pock- 
ets in support of that roval magnificence, their 
education and habits notwithstanding ever caused 
them to love and to admire. Strange infatuation, 
but nevertheless true. 

“My mind had been long secretly made up; 
but the starting moment had not been, as yet, 
decided upon ; my thoughts, however, incessantly 
rn on the subject, and eventually, amid prayers 
and oppositions against what was emphatically 
denominated my madcap scheme, | sat sail with 
my six children for America. 

“Oh, how my heart beat with rapture as I 
looked forward. My children would grow up 
unburthened and mnoppressed with the groaning 
weight of taxation. The glorious provision made 
for the rights and privileges of men breathing the 
pure air of this vast continent ia the declaration 
of independence, filled my heart to overflowing 
I pondered upon it; and I blessed the good 
providence of God a thousand times for guiding 
metoit. IT seemed to breathe with the sense of 
hlessing continually upon me. 

“T hired a house or lodgings in New York on 
landing; but having resolved on continuing the 
occupation to which I was brought up, I eventu- 
ily took up my abode in the house |} now 
occupy. lL was, comparatively speaking, a poor 
man, but labor and industry promised me every 
thing. And one g 


country is, that mind and body receive an equal 


reat peculiar blessing of this 


concern. No employment, however low, is 
thought beneath the necessity of education. 
Oh, how many bright, inspiring visions come 
wafied on that thought! Our great Franklin, 
“at great benefactor to his country and to his 
nee, was almost, | have heard, a self taught man. 
What encouragement this affords to the young, 
"At Incentives to mental culture, without one 
‘oomy and crushing drawback in the shape of 
Want of birth, position or wealth; such, alas, as 
*\ists in England; where, if beings should hap- 
“Y come into the world gifted with that light 
and beauty which men call genius, and belong 
© that class denominated the poor or laboring 
‘lasses, it lies hidden for ever amid the rubbish 
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“acongenial circumstances, and becomes 
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eventually choked by the cares, the oppressions 
and sorrows of this world’s dismal calendar. Ah,” 
said he, drawing a sigh, **the poor of England are 
the poor indeed. No lights of science gladden 
their souls; and the glorious freedom of theught 
is scarcely understood by them to be a blessing. 
The light of prosperity can alone unyeil that 
privilege to the darkened mind.” 

* Notwithstanding Mr. Leslie’s strong demo- 
cratic principles, } found him also a man of taste ; 
he could appreciate the fine genius of Shak- 
speare and Milton, and was conversant with 
Addison, Steele, and other writers in the Specta- 
tor and Tattler. We chatted till the dusk of 
evening warned us to return to the house, where, 
under the superintendance of Miss Leslie, a well 
spread tea-table was waiting. 

* The conversation at the table was in every 
way in keeping with the semiments expressed 
by Mr. Leslie; and a sense of enjoyment insen- 
sibly stole over my long terpid and dormant feel 
ings. 

* You will not wonder at my remaining in the 
neighborhood of Mr. Leslie for some time, during 
which [ had the happiness of increasing my inti- 
macy with this charming family. It was, in 
many respects, a great contrast to what I had 
formerly admired. But adversity had taught me 
that the impulses of pride are shallow founda- 
tions for the heart to build ifs future felicity 
upon. Here, all moved upon the principles of 
duty and love; love that came from God, and 
influenced regard to his creatures, whether they 
were rich or poor. My heart could not but prize 
such beings; affection was to me every thing. 
And doubtless such was the Saviour’s meaning 
when he said, * Love is the tulfilling of the law 
and the prophets.’ ‘That holy religion influenced 
their hearts, and made them the blessing and 
admiration of the whole neighborhood where 
they lived. 

“TL found the dangiter, Mary Leslie, your 
father’s sister, in every respect worthy of her 
excellent parent. She had been as a mother to 
her father’s family of motherless children, man- 
aged for them, took care of them, instructed 
them, and guided their infant minds in every 

thing beautiful, useful and ennobling to human 
nature. She was, moreover, the direetress of her 
father’s household ; and under her auspices, all 
things wore an aspect of cleanliness and comfort 
| have seldonr seen equalled. But no words of 
mine could do justice to her modest worth and 
her retired excellences of character. She could 
neither play om any instrument, sing nor dance, 
but ber elegance and propriety ef manners | have 
rarely seen equalled ; while her refined and weil- 
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pointment, care, or pain, either mental! or bodily. 
There is such a thing, thought I, as earthly hap- 
piness, surveying the charming group. And for 
once I was not disappointed in my estimate. 

“‘T spent the day at the farm-house, and the 
more I saw of the family, the more I was de- 
lighted ; there seemed such perfect harmony 
among them; such confiding affection,—that 
much craved boon for the heart of man. 

‘*As the evening advanced, Mr. Leslie pro- 
posed a walk, and the weather being delightful, 
I readily complied. I would fain have requested 
the additton of Miss Leslie to our company, but 
I feared breaking in on het domestic engage- 
ments, so we proceeded without her. 

“ We wandered on for some time without say- 
ing much, save an occasional exclamation on the 
wonders and beauties of nature, as some won- 
drous or beauteous scene broke on our view. 
At length some remark on America and the 
Americans, caused me to observe, ‘ you are an 
Englishman, I believe, Mr. Leslie ? 

‘* He smiled as he answered, ‘I am by birth.’ 
But said he, his smile deepening as he spoke, 
‘T am an American at heart.’ 

*“ Indeed, said I, that is a somewhat unusual 
declaration. 

“+I know it,’ said he, ‘and if you like, I will 
give my wherefore for such an assertion.’ 

“I should indeed, I said, be highly gratified 
at hearing it, for the cause that induced it, must, 
I am sure, be a good one. 

“* You shall judge for yourself,’ he said; 
‘here is a most beautiful view of the river, be- 
neath our feet, and a few paces on, I have con- 
structed a rustic seat; let us go thither, and I 
will relate a few things in elucidation of my 
remark.’ 

“We walked on, and having reached a rude 
though comfortable sort of garden seat, made of 
the branches of trees, woven and nailed together, 
we sat down, overshadowed by the foliage of 
beach and other trees; the murmur and ripple 
of the river breaking on the ear,—the only sound 
that broke the stillness that pervaded the wild 
though glorious beauty that surrounded us. 

“*T was born in England, Mr. Leslie began, 
and my father being a farmer, he brought me up 
to follow in his steps, an occupation he deemed 
the most honorable on earth. At the age of 
twenty-one, I married; and enjoyed perhaps as 
much felicity as falls to the lot of man, for ten 
years. At the expiration of that time, my wife 
died, leaving me alone in the world, with six 
children. My wretchedness and desolation of 
spirit I have no words to describe. But I had 


ne 
six children, and they required some thought 
and care. Alas, my heart sank so deeply under 
my burden of sorrow for the loss of my ange} 
wife, that I longed for nothing so much as to fly 
for some time from the spot that continually 
reminded me of my past happiness, and to lose 
my regrets in some foreign land, imagining that 
change of scene would bring relief to my con. 
stantly tortured mind, for my grief was literally 
killing me by inches. With this view, I placed 
my children under the care of my father, and 
pwar between England and America being de- 
clared, without saying a word to my father or 
any of my friends, I resolved to join England in 
defending what I then conceived her rights, and 
to spend my worthless, unblessed life, in fighting 
for my country. 

“ To this end I entered myself a volunter, and 
embarked with the troops for America. 

“The war was fiercely continued, as you 
know, for some time. And to conquer those 
obstinate republicans, those democratic defrau- 
ders of the rights of the English crown, was the 
dearest wish of every British heart that fought 
under its banner; mine among the number. To 
be sure, for myself, all countries seemed of like 
interest, but my childrens’ happiness and well 
being were dear to me, and I strung every 
nerve in the preservation of what I then consi- 
dered their rights and privileges. 

“But all our efforts proved unsuccessful. The 
Amerivans, under the command of their exce!- 
lent and revered General Washington, con- 
quered, and the English sailed homeward to the 
tune—Vanquished. 

“ Whilst I was in America, however, I had 
learned many things. Going into a new coun- 
try, I naturally felt desirous of inquiring into the 
reasons that led to so determined a non-compli- 
ance to the laws of the parent land. And not- 
withstanding my prejudices, I felt there was 
justice in their refusal to comply with that 
severe measure, of which, by the bye, Dr. Frank- 
lin was the first originator. When I returned 
to England, I thought muck on the prospects 
afforded in America. Its ample country, its 
equal laws, the just appreciation of man by his 
fellow man, without reference to caste or rank; 
the remuneration of labor, and of course the 
incentive it naturally afforded to honorable 
industry. I was not rich; and my children bad 
no inheritance beyond what mine and their own 
exertions could secure to them. I incessantly 
pondered on those things, and the project of 
removing my family became every day stronger 





and stronger. ! mentioned my views to my 
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them to love and to admire. 
but nevertheless true. 










my six children for America. 






looked forward. 







weight of taxation. 










blessing continually upon me. 












concern. 






thought beneath the necessity of education. 
Oh, how many bright, inspiring visions come 
vafied on that thought! Our great Franklin, 
that great benefactor to his country and to his 
nee, was almost, I have heard, a self taught man. 
What encouragement this affords to the young, 
what incentives to mental culture, without one 











tNists in England; where, if beings should hap- 
ply come into the world gifted with that light 
and beauty which men call genius, and belong 
that class denominated the 








a wicongenial circumstances, and becomes 
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and nothing I could say removed the impression ; 
and burthened by taxation, scarcely able by the 
most unremitting industry to keep their heads 
above water, as the phrase goes, their hearts and | 
souls bent only for the country that gave them 
birth; and the monarch, who drained their pock- 
ets in stpport of that royal magnificence, their 
education and habits notwithstanding ever caused 
Strange infatuation, 


“ My mind had been long secretly made up; 
bat the starting moment had not been, as yet, 
decided upon ; my thoughts, however, incessantly 
ran on the subject, and eventually, amid prayers 
and oppositions against what was emphatically 
denominated my madcap scheme, I sat sail with 


“Oh, how my heart beat with rapture as [| 
My children would grow up 
unburthened and wnoppressed with the groaning 
The glorious provision made 
for the rights and privileges of men breathing the 
pure air of this vast continent in the declaration 
of independence, filled my heart to overflowing 
aI pondered upon it; and I blessed the good 
providence of God a thousand times for guiding | 
meto it. I se@uved to breathe with the sense of 


“T hired a house or Jodgings in New York on 
landing; but having resolved on continuing the 
occupation to which I was brought up, I eventu- | 
ily took wp my abode in the house F now, 
occupy. I was, comparatively speaking, a poor 
man, but labor and industry promised me every 
thing. And one great peculiar blessing of this | 
country is, that mind and body receive an equal 
No employment, however low, is 


sloomy and crushing drawback in the shape of 
want of birth, position or wealth; such, alas, as | 





poor or laboring | 
chsses, it lies hidden for ever amid the rubbish 
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father and brothers, and other members of my eventually choked by the cares, the oppressions 
but they only laughed at my vain and and sorrows of this world’s dismal calendar. Ah,” 
foolish visions as they were pleased to”call them. said he, drawing a sigh, * the poor of England are 
America appeared to them a country of savages, the poor indeed. No lights of science gladden 


their souls ; and the glorious freedom of theught 
is scarcely understood by them to be a blessing. 
The light of prosperity can alone unveil that 
privilege to the darkened mind.” 

‘‘ Notwithstanding Mr. Leslie’s strong demo- 
cratic principles, } found him also a man of taste ; 
he could appreciate the fine genius of Shak- 
speare and Milton, and was conversant with 
Addison, Steele, and other writers in the Specta- 
tor and Tattler. We chatted till the dusk of 
evening warned us to return to the house, where, 
under the superintendance of Miss Leslie, a well 
spread tea-table was waiting. 

“The conversation at the table was in every 
way in keeping with the sentiments expressed 
by Mr. Leslie ; and a sense of enjoyment insen- 
sibly stole over my long terpid and dormant feel 
ings. 

“ You will not wonder at my remaining in the 
neighborhood of Mr. Leslie for some time, during 
which I had the happiness of increasing ray inti- 
macy with this charming family. It was, in 
many respects, a great contrast to what I had 
formerly admired. But adversity had taught me 
that the impulses of pride are shallow founda- 
tions for the heart to build its future felicity 
upon. Here, all moved upon the principles of 
duty and love; love that came from God, and 


influenced regard to his creatures, whether they 


were rich or poor. My heart could not but prize 
such beings; affection was to me every thing. 
And doubtless such was the Saviour’s meaning 
when he said, * Love is the fulfilling of the law 
and the prophets.’ That holy religion influenced 
their hearts, and made them the blessing and 
admiration of the whole neighborhood where 
they lived. 

“T found the daughter, Mary Leslie, your 
father’s sister, in every respect worthy of her 
excellent parent. She had been as a mother to 
her father’s family of motherless children, man- 
aged for them, took care of them, instructed 
them, and guided their infant minds in every 
thing beautiful, useful and ennobling to human 
nature. She was, moreover, the direetress of her 


father’s household; and under her auspices, all 


things wore an aspect of cleanliness and comfort 
I have seldonr seen equalled. But no words of 
mine could do justice to her modest worth and 
her retired exeellences of character. She could 
neither play em any instrument, sing nor dance, 
but her elegance and propriety ef manners I have 


rarely seen equalled ; while her refined and well- 








stored mind ever afforded those who were inti- 
mate with her a pleasure which all the accom- 
plishments in the world, without it, would fail to 
produce. 
“T soon to Edward; and 
thought could I ever become the object of that 
care and attention her father received from the 


most dutiful and affectionate of daughters, ] 


grew love her, 


should be the happiest of men. 

‘*Once more, then, I became a candidate for 
welded happiness, and devoted myself in endea- 
voring to gain the heart of one of the fairest, 
purest and best of women. 

“Our regard was mutual; and under the 
influence of nature and unbiassed judgment, 
instead of the infatuating blindness often said to 
attend the votaries of Cupid, we became be- 
trothed. 

“1 confided to Mr. Leslie the nature of my 
circumstances ; but he did not, in consequence, 
withdraw his sanction to our union; on the con- 
trary, he began to devise plans to help us on in 
the world. I knew I could at any time command 
the fortune of Bryant if I could see any favorable 
inducement in the way of an investment calcu- 
lated to set me once more in the way of rising a 
little higher in the scale of fortune than I then 
stood. 


«“ Mr. Leslie understanding this, recommended 


my commencing business in Philadelphia; and’ 


agreeably to his advice, | informed Bryant of my 
intentions, and he readily advanced me the re- 
quired sum as before, five thousand dollars. 

‘| was not long in selecting a location with 
the assistance of Mr. Leslie; a few months after 
my establishment, we were married, and if there 
is such a thing in this world as payment for sor- 
My 
home, under the auspices of my gentle Mary, 
where the heart in all its 


row and suffering, such was my happy lot. 


was home indeed! 
varied requirements found a resting place, and 
every refined sensation, whether of pain or plea- 
sure, iv her accomplished and well regulated 
mind, a ready and fitting response. 

“In the first year of our marriage, we visited 
little, for the Quaker inhabitants, though | once 
expected to admire them, were little to my taste. 


They were too narrow in their prejudices to | 


rénder them pleasant companions, though in the 
main, excellent people ; and justly distinguished 
as a body of people of the first character and re- 
spectability. But I loved the noble, frank, and 
generous sentiments of my excellent father-in- 
law ; aud sought in making new acquaintances, 
to meet with some like him, but | found few 
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indeed, with his fine taste and overflowing 
humanity united. 

** Now Edward, such was my second marriage, 
and such a person, my beloved nephew, it is my 
desire that you should select. But let me tel] 
you, it is not in the hotbeds of fashion that yoy 








will find her, believe me. It was your expres- 






sion to that effect that led me to recite the inci. 
dents of my life to you, lest, like me, the tinselled 
array of flimsy worth should allure you with the 
belief that its solidity would equal its bright and 
gaudy hues. Ah, Edward, many an one like 
myself has beer ‘deceived, and will again. But 
if 1 can save you from the horrible desolation of 
heart that cast such a blight both on my hapyi- 
ness and worldly prospects, my tedious recital 
will not be in vain.” 

‘‘] hope it will not, indeed, uncle,” said the 
young man, “ and I feel much obliged besides.” 

“T have not done yet,” said Mr. St. Aubyn. 
“Tor I have yet to tell you how rapidly I gained 
The happiness of my 















ground in my business. 
home gave an impetus to my feelings, an energy 
and clearness to my thoughts, that worked 
wonders. And when I returned of an evening to 
my heart’s resting-place, how sweetly flew the 
‘hours! Affection’s cares were visible in every 
thing around; my every wish was anticipated; 
‘my every pleasure augmented by the presence 
of that one being whose gentle heart beat only 











to scatter happiness in the paths of those she 





| loved. 

«She was passionately fond of flowers, and | 
indulged her taste by surrounding her with what 
|is so beautifully denominated the poetry of earth. 
| We had a beautiful garden and conservatory; 
“and listening to her eloquence on these charm- 
‘ing gifts of our benevolent Creator, I grew also 
' quite fond of them. Eventually, we settled in 
| New York; and in this very house where you 
now witness the cheerless loneliness of your poor 
old uncle, my days flew on, wafted on the 
pinions of a happiness few, I believe, in this 
world, ever experience. 

“Her garden I still have attended to, 
‘memory of the departed loveliness that once 
made each Jeaf and petal the object of her cow 
stant care. 

“Tis true that as I look out and recall the 
beaming radiance of the past, my soul seems 
unable to bear the weight of loneliness that the 
contrast with the present reveals ; but thoughts 
of one day listening again to that beloved voice, 
in a brighter and happier sphere eventually, 
1 comforts me, and in my solitude, when »° 
| human being is near, her spirit, methinks, com 
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munes with me, and Heaven, my Mary, and a" Original. 
Saviour’s love, fill my soul with unearthly + EARTH-PAPERS 

'” The tears fell fast and thick fio: See A at 

riage, exstacy ! 1e rs fell fast an 1ick from | 

is my Edward’s eyes, as he listened to the faltering ' 

1€ tell voice of his revered uncle. He paused, and BY 4 ShaeeToTeeae 

t you looking upward, seemed occupied in prayer. | H latel pia bl; 

é . he AVING lately prepared for the puodiic press 
x pres- He then turned to his nephew, and grasping his ; i det 2 wd — 
oa hand, said “ Edward, my anxiety for you, lately, } a ce teaaie of a hab ol papers, em- 

- ~ ~ - | ap we , - o > . IP fe + ‘ 
led hasbeen very great, leat you should chooses ] fe ing a kindre d range of subjec ts : ye finding 
th the did at your age Ponder on what I have expe- still a large portion of unappropriated inciaent, 

, ‘ ‘ 'which could not be included in those, I have 
ht and rienced, and choose one for your partner through | retaes ir 

; Cape masts aie ee .. | thought proper to commence another series. 
e like life whose distinguishing trait is affection. This),,, ° tts 

Put iat Anes. alen Denantciel setey-..al eee | These, as well as those, are transcribed from 

u a ? SS 7] dll. Z ‘ . . ° ‘ » 
then of good night.” Bryant wheeled his master, as | notes made directly after the periods or points of 
- . € . athe , . } s e P 
= ti - os «| time which they describe; and sometimes, als 
happi- usual, into the little bed-room, little thinking it |" , on sa 1 sometimes, also, 
: | witho arve yu Of Hotes. 
recital would be the last time; but this recurrence to | won asta’ ae $e ae u of My ‘a : 
his lost wife, though years had rolled over his | ah ’ “tq wad 2 mrt er rereenrene 
; : ‘ = : . ub ew as vn v ride 
id the head since it took place, was too much for him. | PU" Me world has nothing to do, provided 
ides." Ia the morning he was found dead in his bed. | alw ays that the train of thought pursued, and 
lis the principles involved, should be of a high and 
” — SSS 7 “a 

ined healthful order, and never the reverse. 
gaine Original. H With tl ‘sonal feelli ty ante ental 
ine ! Vith the personal feelings and events which 
energy THE MESSENGER BIRD. | may hereinafter be delineated, I will only say 

. —_— | ¢ _ shhearw _ —_— > on a = 
worked BY A. M. WALCOTT. | that if my delicacy does not suffer by any disclo 
ning to | sure, that of the Puexic need not; though that 

av oar » hillow. awe ~aangwer hit 1} ae . a M 
sat Oe Far away o’er the billow, sweet messenger bird, | very sensitive body is wont to manifest conside- 
« > 2 2 j ‘ef | - ? . 
. oer ste La ‘a cro: of my e . . j rable anxiety and uneasiness, when a woman, 

, And bear on thy wings the tears I have wept him ‘ 

ipated ; Ever dim ning bope’s brightness, sweet io e! though nerved by a high and holy purpose, or 
r g “'s uhtness, -et dove! i a" : 
resence ; } even impelled by necessity, speaks, lectures, 
, * . i aad recites i , me . st? »e it 
at only Oh, that I had thy fleet pinions, lovely roamer in haste, | reaas or recites in public; or, sometimes, if 
se she E’er dawn o'er the green hills is streaming; jshe even writes in her own name for the 
I'd abroad on thy mission, with untiring wing, | public press—reserving to itself the exclusive 
, and | Nor sigh for the land I am leaving. ‘right of attending, aud countenancing by their 
i aYy « To ce > 12 mtoallen lie: 
th what Bat “ repinings are vain,”’ then flee from the lattice; money and their presence, the intellectualizing 
= t ’ - v j : b 628 ‘ 
f earth. Love listeneth, and waiteth for thee ; | displays of itinerant dancers, and other like 
vatory ; See the day-light is breaking, and fading the sta decent exhibitions. Yet even with this I have 


charn- ie tiene ae wiidichn flows one. | no disposition to quarrel, at present. The 
& Britt) : : } 
ew also ‘ | Public and I, are, in the main, on pretty good 
. , r } « e ; ; 7 > . . . . 
ttled in ve bound on thy bosom the dark burning Jewel, ‘terms; and as I wish to continue this stateeor, 
Fitting token of love, and of truth; |. . : hed i 
re you = age : : | in other words, I wish To ve READ; therefore I 
’ Go tell him its wearer shall ever inherit, 
| shall use all proper and Jaudable endeavor to 


ur poor A heart never changed e’en in death. , ” 
on the ‘keep on * the right side” of the dear, fidgety old 
in this And tell him fond prayers are ever ascending, | gentleman—believing that Trutn, of its own 
From true hearts far away o’er the main; | omnipotence, will finally prevail. 
to, in And notes in the accents of love ever blending, { As 1 did not in my other papers allude to the 
at once Call back the lone wanderer again. | reasons which induced me to submit myself as a 


{subject to the influence of Mesmerism, I will 


W ; , | briefly do so now. I had been for several 
here sighs often mingle with tears, H ’ ' 


con- eo. 
= And oh, bid him hasten and come to my bower, 


call the Where the moments roll sad, and the hours ever lonely, | months afflicted with a most grievous malady, in 
] seems And hopes almost vanish in feurs. the shape of convulsive and spasmodic affections, 
that the | which, with very slight intermissions of repose, 
houghts Then speed on thine errand o’er the treachrous deep, _|| continued until the whole system was reduced to 
d voice, To lighten the bosom of love; } such a pitiful condition, that my constant prayer 
pntually, Come again with a word of my lover’s devotion, | was that death might be permitted to end my 
hen no Wilt haste thee, sweet carrier dove? | distress; for death, alone, held owt any hope of 


ks, corm- Springfield, Jan. 1844. f alleviation. 
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A benevolent gentleman, a physician by pro- |! my story; for story it is, though it may be ing 
fession, having heard of my deplorable situation, somewhat novel form: and that it is my story | 
and believing that he could relieve, visited me. | at this moment quite distinctly feel. ' 

Though I had always been prejudiced against) About six months before the period at which | 
Mesmerism, and Mesmerisers, | clung to the commence my narrative, I was greatly afilicted 
hope of rescue, as a drowning man to the floating by the loss of a cousin, a young man of very 
stubble, with apparently the last reaction of the | promising talents, and of the fairest moral cha- 
vital energy. The calm confidence of Dr. H. ) racter, who died suddenly in one of the southern 
encouraged and sustained me; or rather served states. ‘The account of his death which reached 
to quiet me; for in my weak and highly excitable | us was so exceedingly vague, that it could not 
state, the barest possibility of relief acted as aj be ascertained with any degree of certainty, even 
strovg stimulant, and seemed to arouse every | in what part of that.country he died. It may 
nerve within me. ‘well be supposed that my mind in the sleep. 


I willingly submitted to his influence and soon , waking state, should be excited in regard to this 
experienced its magic effect. No words can) dear and lost friend. Accordingly, for months, 
paint the rapture I felt when I found myself) night after night, 1 wandered in pursuit of bis 
quietly sinking imto the arms of sleep. My, grave. In these mental excursions the whole 
sensations were more exquisite than any I had line of coast from Florida to Maryland, with a 
ever before imagined. I had read poetic stories 4 considerable range of the interior, was searched, 
of infinite raptures—of souls lapped in Elysium) again and again; but no instinct had, as yet, 
~—of exstacies produced by wine and other arti- || directed me to the hallowed spot where rested 
ficial means ;—but I had read of nothing, heard) his remains. I was making, as I felt within 
of nothing, dreamed of nothing, like what I had || myself, my last journey ; and, like a Jone stricken 
experienced, when all the senses were thrilling to bird, way-worn and disconsolate, | had folded my 
the remotest nerve with the luxurious conscious- | weary wing, and sought rest beneath the branches 
ness of ease—simple ease—which I had not) ofa live oak, at a greater distance from the shore 
known for months. A reaction was produced. | than I had hitherto been, Disappointed and sick 
The concentrated torture of more than half a| at heart, I, at first, paid little attention to the 
year had reversed itself in a single moment of | scene about me; but gradually its beauty seemed 


rapture, such as | to open upon me, until a magnificent whole, 
“ None can have experience of but mortal man ;” | complete in the glorious perfection of nature, was 


and in knowing which, the bliss of unsuffering,| revealed. I was first attracted by a very beauti- 
unsorrowing angels is transcended. My whole i ful bird—a species of oriole, that was flitting from 
being seemed floating on an element, buoyant } branch to branch, in the most expressive and 
and ethereal, yet, at the same time, so soft and } earnest manner. I then perceived four young- 
couch-like, that | felt my head pillowed, and my) ones perched on the summit of the deep, 
Jimbs up-borne, as by the plumage of sustaining pendant, and basket-like nest, peculiar to that 
angels. My soul was expanded, as the Trans-| genus, quivering with fear, and delight, and 
cendentalists say, with * the largest happiness :” } hope, and all the little passions which are mani- 
and so was J carried to the sweet arms of Peace. | fested by young birds, in their first attempt at 
I awoke oppressed with a delicious languor, } flight. My interest was aroused, and with it my 
after having slept, as my friends informed me, for sensibility to the beautiful; and when the last 
more than twelve hours. My recovery was little one had reached a neighboring tree in 
rapid. Indeed from that time, I never expe- || safety, and the full chorus of their tiny chirpings, 
rienced a violent attack of my disease. But | joined like a sweet and joyous falsetto with the 
gratitude, wonder, and afterwards, love, bound | loud and exulting song of the parents, my heart 
me to the Mesmeric state; and for more than a 1 was opened, and, with it, my eyes. | was blind 
year 1 never knew any natural sleep. I soon } no longer. 
made such progress in the different gradations of'| The scene was beautiful beyond description. 
sleep-waking, that my Mesmeriser lost all power | Live oaks, magnolias, and tulip-trees were 
over me, except that of inducing the state, and, ! grouped together in the most fantastic manner, 
at times, of producing a temporary paralysis. I) and over these crept the sacred mistletoe, and 
had the power of hearing in the Mesmeric state | a thousand unnamed parasites, with innumerable 
—a power of which, as far as I have heard, but |) varieties of the passion-flower, binding the strong 
one other indvidual was gifted with. [ola trees with their flowery garlands, which, to & 
‘bus far premising, I will, at once, commence * fanciful eye, might seem to lend themselves '0 
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the twining fingers, that set on their lofty fore-- 
heads sweet gems of beauty, as crimsoned - 
knights of old bowed themselves to be decorated 
with flowers, by the band of bright-eyed maidens. 
Even the bare rock and the sterile sands were 
softened into beauty, by the rich blossoms of a 
thousand cecti, among which the aloe of a 
hundred years, stood ready to make her splendid 
offering to her old adorer, Time, while the lowly 
Cereus cherished her magnificent buds now 
almost bursting into flower, keeping all their fra- 
grance, and all their beauty, for her faithless 
iover, Nigut, as the young and trusting heart 
gives up, without reserve, its sweet and beautiful 
affections: and, finding too late it is to one un- 
worthy, dies in the act of giving. The air was 
full of gentlest sounds, like the murmur of far-off 
waters, or the low tinkling of distant bells; and 
every breath that lifted up the tendrils of the 
creepers, or shook their long and pendant tassels, | 
came home laden with delicate perfume—a_ 
sensible expression of the flowers’ love. A very 
small inlet or cove was half hidden by banks, 
that bending all around, had made for it a nest of ' 
flowers; and there a great variety of aquatic | 
birds had found themselves a paradise. Among. 
the soft pea-green mosses lay the roseate spoon- | 
bill, combining colors which give the most 
agreeable effect; and in her Janguid luxury of 
repose, looking as if her own spirit produced and | 
felt its portion of the harmony. Above hung the | 
large gull, peering with a curious eye into the_ 
waters beneath her, and flashing in the sunshine | 
like an expanded flake of living snow; while the 
not less beautiful duck, flapped his burnished | 
wings and bathed his irised neck, with a zest. 
which all those who know not the luxury of | 
bathing, might do well to study. Exquisitely | 
alive to the beautiful in nature, and now, from | 
my peculiar state, more sensitive than ever, | 
I became penetrated to the inmost soul by a| 
consciousness of all-pervading, all-sublimating | 
beauty. 


I have always thought that there is something 
in the aspect of external nature fitted to admin- 
ister to every mood of mind; something which 
glides into its affections, half unconsciously, 
awakens its sympathies, aud allies itself with its 
peculiar tendencies, whatever they may be; or, 
in other words, that the soul is Nature's inter- , 
preter, and always interprets for itself. The | 
robin’s flute-like tones will ever be a sound of | 
joy to the happy; but the sorrowful heart will | 
catch amid their delicious flow, the deep and| 
tender thrill of latent or positive sadness. In} 
the one case, they will be only the outgushings: 
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of love and hope and happiness; but in the 
other will be detected an expressed or imagined 
consciousness, that trembles, even while it sings 
of hope, as if a thought of the wanton school- 
boy, the fowler’s snare, the faded leaf, and the 
desolate bower, had stolen into the song, mel- 
lowing its gladness not with sorrow, but with the 
gentlest image of it; and, in both cases, the 
heart will be touched and meliorated. The 
pendant branches of the wood, with all its moss- 
carpeted and bowery aisles, will only speak of 
security, of peace, and love, to joyful hearts ; 
but to the sorrowing, they will be a symbol of 
drooping and solemn thoughts; and even through 
the deep and glossy green of summer's brightest 
foliage, the melancholy eye will detect the “sere 
and yellow leaf.” The same quickening breeze, 
the same deeply-breathing sea, the same calm, 
blue heaven, the saine placid moon, the same 
deep and everlasting stars, will speak of peace 
and joy to one heart, of sorrow and desolation to 
another: and, in both cases, will be correct. Is 


| there not, then, something in all external objects, 


adapted to the wants and capacities of the soul ; 
ay, and so adapted, that every individual may, 
through all the infinite combinations of change 
and circumstance, always find something pecu- 
liarly tempered to every point of his existence,— 
to the very minutest shades of feeling and senti- 
ment, through all the manifold changes of human 
life? Happy is he who keeps his heart open to 
these influences.—who can clearly perceive this 
structure and adaptation of inferior being, to the 
affections and necessities of the soul; thus find- 
ing out for himself the great use of beauty in 
external organization, and associating a lesson of 
infinite wisdom and benevolence with all its forms. 
Beauty is, indeed, but an image of spirit, a type 
and symbol of the deeper and holier beauty 
of the soul,—but a shadowing forth of the 
Unseen, the Infinite, the Eternal. 


I am an orphan. I lost my mother when a 


mere child; and I now remember how much I 


loved a large old eun, that stood behind the 
house. I was quite sickened with the unwonted 
heaviness of sorrow; and that weeping elm was 
the first object that renewed the link which 
bound me to life. There was something sooth- 
ing in its drooping branches; and when I have 
felt alone in the wide world, that tree became to 
me a friend; and the low wind that murmured 
through its branches seemed to animate it with 
a sensible and intelligent being. Sometimes in 
the depths of the night | have left my little bed, 
with its sleepless pillow, and creeping softly from 
the house, have gone out and nestled myself 











EARTI- 


among the drooping branches, until soothed by | 
their gentle motion, and their low, spirit-like | 
murmur, my heart would gather composure, as 
if | had felt my own mother’s arms about me ; 
and then | would return to my couch, and sleep | 


sweetly until morning. So was my broken spirit 


healed again,—so did the germ of hope revive in | 


my sore and desolate bosom. But let us return 
to the subject. 

So rapt was I in the sweet consolations | had | 
drawn from the bosom of my holy mother, 1 
knew not that any human being was pear me, 
untila 
sciousness, and | saw a delicate and gentle youth, 
reclining at a short distance from me. He was | 


sitting beside a low mound of earth, with a port- | 


deep and bitter sigh roused me to con- 


folio upon his knees, upon which he appeared | | 
As he held up/ 


. ni ‘ ” i} 
the paper to try the effect of his drawing, I was | 


to be sketching very earnestly. 


no less astonished to recognize the features of | 
Here, then, was truly | 
I had found his 


my dear departed cousin. 
an end of my wanderings. 
grave. 


of the gloomy house. The intercepting earth 


seemed to be removed in layers, that slid away, | 


one after another, from before the eye, until | 
came to the coffin. 
removed,—and there he lay. It was marvellous 
how entire,—how life-like he at first appeared. 
But when | looked again,—oh, borror unuttera- | 
ble! I cannot describe it! My soul sickens 
even now, at the hideous memory! My mortal 
nature shrunk within me, and the soul, though 
herself indestructible, shuddered at the doom of 
her fair and beautiful sister. 1 think I could not 


have survived many minutes; for | had already 


become so faint as to be incapable of much exer- | 
tion, when I staggered back to the open air, and | 


sinking upon the ground I had left, 1 remained 
for some time quite exhausted. ‘The youth was 
stillthere. He continued to draw, as it appeared, 
partly from memory, and partly from a rude 
sketch which lay before him on the grave; his 
occupation being frequently interrupted by deep | 
sighs, which were, at times, respired with the | 
labored anguish of groans. ‘“ How he 
have loved him!” I whispered to myself. Then 
how I longed to make my presence sensible, that | 
I might, by some means, obtain a copy of that | 


faithful sketch, and question of my departed | 


friend! But that was impossible. 
He finished his work; and after looking at, 
and retouching it, again and again, he laid 


aside in the port-folio. A few minutes after, * 


drew it forth again; and as if he had dipped his | shall endure for ever! 


pencil in the clearest light of memory, a very 


Down I went,—down into the depths | 


, . 7 | 
The lid of that also was | 


must | 


PAPERS. 


peculiar expression of the mouth, which I hag 
observed was wanting in both sketches, but which 
| was nevertheless the characteristic of the face, 
| was recalled and added. Afterscanning it awhile. 
he laid it aside with a more satisfied air. How 
| wonderful it was, the expression of that familiar 
look, recalled, and responded to, so mysteriously! 
| It was all wonderful! But the whole atmosphere 
is filled with greater wonders; and only by the 
‘obtuseness of the senses are we unable to pene- 
trate them! 
There are single and minute points of interest, 
where hearts mingle and become one, as couverg- 
ing rays blend in a focus; and when the sympa- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
‘H 
i} 


| thies are delicate, many simple things will pro- 
|duce this effect. A tender sentiment—a touch- 
‘ing thought in poetry, 
—the common love 

auimal—a discovered coincidence of taste, though 


—a sweet strain of music, 
of a particular flower, or 


| in matters never so simple, are pages where cou- 

_genial hearts read revelations of each other, 
| written in characters of light and truth; and 
| though flashing upon the eye with the vivid 


| quickness of lightning, yet their impression re- 
“mains for ever. 
| But, to return. The youth, after walking to 
and fro some minutes, with an agitated step, fell 
| prostrate on the grave; and, clasping bis arms 
| across it, wept aloud: his sobs alternating with 
} words, which grief rendered almost inarticulate. 
| «Brother of my soul!” he began, * must | 
| leave thee here, alone? Can I see thy face, in 
jall this earthly pilgrimage, no more for ever! 
| Is it for this we loved, as few have loved! Did 
‘ our hearts grow together as one heart, but to be 
‘rudely torn asunder? Oh, bitter, bitter was the 
| parting ! for it was the division of one life—the 
rending asunder of heart-strings,—the separa- 
} tion of twin souls! Could IJ but have been with 
thee,—could I have been permitted to soothe 
| thy pains,—to moisten thy parched lips,—ot 
even to whisper one word of kindness and love 
o’er thy feverish dreams, this moment would not 
have been so bitter! And to think that I lett 
thee to the selfish and cruel neglect of menials ! 
It is very hard to be reconciled to this*” He 
paused as if overcome with extreme misely. 
| Then, after a few moments, rising, and clasping 
| his hands, he looked up to Heaven with a serene 
expression succeeding the bitter struggle which 
i had taken place, and cried, “ Yet, oh, my 
| Farurr, thy hand hath done this—and it mus! 


The generations of men pass away * 
ve, 


be right. 
the morning vapor; but thy truth, and thy k 
Merciful is even thy bit 

Rieureous Panest: 


* terest chastening, oh, 
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THE KING OF 


Then let my feeee and bruised heart submit | 
itself to thee !” 
With this simple act of devotion, he gathered | 


parted hastily. 
curred to me that I might gather something 
from him, by which he might be found out, so 1) 
might meet him composedly, in order to gain 
the desired information,—or merely for the sake | 
of seeing one who so tenderly loved, and truly 
mourned my departed friend,—or, it might be, 
for his own sake,—lI did not analyze the motive, 


| strove to recall his image, as I first saw him, 
sitting there by that nameless grave, his sketch- 
book resting on his knees, the finely formed 
head bending forward—the mouth and chin 
exquisitely chiselled,—the nose a model for the 
sculptor,—the complexion fair almost to wan- 
ness,—the exuberant brown hair that descended 
in natural Waves upon the shoulders,—all these 
were recalled, with a distinctness which was 
quite wonderful, considering I had seen him so 


very short a time; and then was thinking only | 


of my cousin. I remembered, too, that his eye 
was of a dark and changing blue, a color in which 
I delight exceedingly,—and though I only saw 
it melting in tenderness, | doubted not that it 
could flash; for such eyes are faithful interpre- 
ters. ‘There was, in short, an idealized charac- 
ter and delicacy in the whole person, which are 
only associated with talent of a high order; for 
Nature sometimes chooses the fairest casket, 
wherein to enshrine her most prescious gem,— 
her pearl of great price—cenius. The gar- 
ments which covered this remarkable person, I 
observed, also, were somewhat on the wrong side 
of their meridian. They were, in short, poor 
and mach mended, though so neatly kept, as to 
show that he had none of that weak and misera- 
ble affectation, which pretends to despise the 
common comforts and decencies of life. The 
case was clear. He was poor,—a genius,—and 
an artist. It was incredible that I who had 
always associated with genteel people, should 
take so much interest in so shabby a person, as 
'o tell how he looked, and what he wore ; yet so 
itis. I began really to suffer a feeling of disap- 
pointment, as if of some yet unfledged hope. 
The idea that we should not meet again was 
quite painful to me; and, straightway, I began 
(0 be angry, and reproach myself for not having 
followed him, in order to ascertain his address, 
for from several things which had dropped during 
our interview, | knew that this was his last visit 
o the grave of his friend. Just as these thoughts 








THE 


UPPER SEA. 





were passing through my mind, I cast my eye 


| on the ground ; and there lay a card attached to 


a small note. 
up his papers, and, looking up at the sun, de- | ‘the latter was sealed ; 
Until he was gone, it never oc- so much as the weight of a feather. 


THE 








;/one resource. 


The former lay the blank side up, 


I had no power to move 





Original. 
KING OF THE UPPER SEA. 


BY W. 


Cc. ELLECK,. 


I. 


The king of the upper sea ; 


On his throne of royalty. 


He watches his brood in the solitude, 
On the tops of the clefted rock ; 
He laughs at the blast as it sweepeth past, 
And mocks the lightning’s shock. 
At the dawn of day he’s up and away, 
Through the upper deep-blue deep; 
And his piercing eye is turned to the sky, 
As upward and on he keeps. 
Then shout with joy Vive le Rot, 
A glorious king is he ; 


Oh! the eagle be shall be dear to me— 
The king of the boundless blue; 
Like him I would rise to the lofty skies, 
To the home oi the just and true. 
I would bid farewell to the witching spell 
Of pleasure’s sweet control ; 
My spirit should spring on tireless wing, 
To the realms of the pure in soul. 
Then shout with joy Vive le Rot, 
A glorious king is he ; 
An emblem he is of our nation’s bliss, 
A type of her Liberty! 


But | had 


1 looked through the note, and 
_below the card; and read both. 
was addressed to a friend ; and by it I found that 
‘the latter was the name and address of my new 
| acquaintance ; for I must, henceforth, call him 
| so. Here it is; ‘* Henry Waldo, at Mrs. Gran- 
| ger’s, No. —, —— street, New York.” 
but it was, probably, compounded ef all the three. | 


The former 


What 


use I made of this address, | must tell you at 
another time. 


On! the eagle he so noble and free, 
He sitteth at rest on the mountain’s crest— 


He plumes his wings where the wild-wood springs, 

And nothing of danger fears ; 

When the storm is out, and the thunders shout, 
Through the dusky clouds he steers. 
Then shout with joy, Vive le Rot, 

A glorious king is he ; 

And emblem he is, of our nation’s bliss, 

A type of her Liberty ! 


An emblem he is of our nation’s bliss, 
A type of her Liberty! 
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Original. brought it to its present greatness. The walls of 

SUMMER EXCURSIONS FROM Oxford have seen many a battle before they were 
LONDON.—Nomser vit. | battered down by the cannon of Cromwell, 

| Queen Matilda was here hotly besieged by her 

BY MRS. E. R. STEELE. | cousin Stephen, but made her escape from the 

Le @ ‘city with a small train. The plain before us, 

CEPGRD AED SLESEEE | now so verdant, was then white with snow, and 


To reach this celebrated city by railway, the Matilda and her train passed over it all clothed ip 
traveller must take the Great Western railway, | white, thus escaping the notice of her cousin's 
which will land him at the Steventon Station, soldiers encamped around. Here Henry III. 
Sfty miles from London, and six from Oxford. held his “mad parliament,” where the stout 

Here the traveller may enter one of the car-| barons forced him to sign the * Acts of Oxford,” 
riages waiting for him, and after a pretty drive of which would reform some glaring abuses. But, 
four miles find himself in the ancient town of | ah, the smoke of the burning of Cranmer, Ridley, 
Abingdon. Although we are so near Oxford, we and Latimer arises, and all the glory of Oxford is 
must linger here a little, for there are many dimned! 
historic names connected with its history. It H Nothing had I seen more imposing and 
was called Abban-dun, in Anglo-Saxon days, or i curious, than the High-street of Oxford. Com- 
town of the abbey. Its magnificent abbey,) mencing with Magdalene Bridge, whose heavy 
however, is destroyed, and most of its grandeur | _balustrades and parapets are very handsome, it 
departed. It was utterly destroyed by the Danes | | sweeps along in a fine curve of half-a-mile, lined 
in King Alfred’s time, and afterwards restored i in| on each side with ancient walls, and gate-ways, 
part by Edgar. William, the Conqueror, kept | and towers, alternating with modern hotels and 
his Easter holidays here in 1084; and his son | shops. Our inn is in this street, and from our 
Henry, called Beauclerk, for his learning, was | sitting-room we look out upon Queen's College, 
here educated. We stopped but a little while to | which consists of ranges of large ancient buildings 
change horses, but it gave us a hasty view of its | surrounding a paved court, having in front a high 
fine old churches, and remains of the days of its) wall with a noble gate-way, leading into the 
former glory. it isa place of importance now, ‘street. If the reader is willing, we will go over 
and is situated at the meeting of the Berkshire | and visit it at once, and thus commence our tour 
canal with the Thames. We have left Abingdon | of the colleges. Fear not, I am not going to 
behind—and from the eminence on which we | describe all the halls, and chapels, and libraries 
are, look down upon a lovely plain watered by the | which we visited during our stay in that inte- 
rivers Cherwell, Thames, and Isis, surrounded | resting city; but will sketeh a few of the priv- 
by gentle wooded hills, while in the midst arise | cipal ones, for the edification of such as have not 
the many towers and spires of the twenty-four | braved the ocean wave to visit them. 
colleges and halls, and fifteen churches of classic | A competent guide being obtained, we crossed 
Oxford. A sight, imposing for its natural beauty, | the street to the gate of Queen’s College. A 
and exciting to the mind when it looks back to | noble gate-way it is; and over it stands a circular 
that noble band of learned, wise, and religious | temple, supported by pillars. In the midst is the 
men, who here first received that light* which | statue of Queen Philippa, to whom this college 
afterwards so shone over the darkened world. In | was dedicated by her chaplain Robert de Eggles- 
front stands the great Alfred, who first founded | ‘feld. Passing through the gate, we found our- 
here an university, as a seminary for the sons of| selves in a large court, surrounded by buildings, 
the nobility;—to the support of which he! occupied as school-rooms, students’ apartments, 
devoted the eighth part of his revenue. His | hall, refectory, and library. In this quadrangle 
own son Athelwald was here educated. By one | | last summer was held a grand agricultural fete. 
of this great man’s laws, every man was obliged |, Dining-t ables were set across, at which dined two 
to attend some school, or else send a son, thousand persons. ‘ Here,” said the guide, “the 
nephew, or servant, that they may learn to read | great American orator, Mr. Webster, addressed 
to him. Higher antiquity is claimed by some line meeting, and was much cheered.” It was 
historians for Oxford, who tell us it was a) very flattering to us to hear my countryman thus 
celebrated seminary of learning in the days of| spoken of. From thence we entered the chapel 
the British Kings. These persons, however, | This was founded in the fourteenth century- It 
give Alfred the glory of restoring and new j has a round dome at one end, and some of the 
founding it, and giving it the standing which has windows are handsomely painted in _scriptur® 
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scenes. On the ceiling is the Ascension, painted | scrolls. The pulpit is of beautifully carved 
by Sir James Thornhill. The library isa very good | oak. 
building, having on the west front eight statues Among the monuments is one to the fair 
in niches. The roof of the interior is beautiful, ! founder, St. Frideswide, who was here buried in 
and there is much carved oak about it. The 740,—and one to Guimond, an abbot of the 
hall, or refectory of this college, is a lofty and | priory in 1149. There is one also, by Chantrey, 
noble apartment, having a portrait at one end, of | of Cyril Jackson, and a curious old one of Lady 
my favorite, Queen Philippa. Christ Church Elizabeth Montacute, and on it her figure, 
College, which we next visited, is one of the | carved and gilded, and dressed in the costume of 
oldest establishments inthe city. It was founded the times. There are some painted windows 
by a lady, named Frideswide, since become ajhere. From the cloisters we pass out into the 
saint. She was the daughter of the mayor of |“ Walks” of Christ Chureh. This is a large 
Oxford, and died A. D. 740. From the priory meadow, which was given the college by the 
of St. Frideswide has arisen this noble building, || Lady Elizabeth Montacute. Across it are laid 
which owes its present greatness to Cardinal | out long walks, lined with large elms, which 
Wolsey, and which has for eleven hundred years | have been made by different persons belonging to 
been devoted to the promotion of religion and | the College. We found in these beautiful pro- 
learning. The celebrated Dr. Pusey is a pro- | menades women and children enjoying the air, 
fessor of Hebrew in this college. The great |as the students had mostly left town on vaca- 
quadrangle around which are the buildings, was | tions. From among the deep shade of the trees 
designed by Wolsey, and is two hundred and | as we passed along, we caught fine views of the 
sixty-four feet by two hundred and sixty-one, | spire of Christ Church Cathedral; and towers of 
having a fountain in the centre, and statue of the | Merton, Corpus Christi, and other colleges. 
Cardinal. From this, we enter the hall, a room New College, by its name, one would imagine 
one hundred and fifteen feet long, decorated with | @ modern creation, but on the contrary, it is the 
armorial bearings of the Cardinal and Henry | oldest in Oxford. It is the seventh college built, 
VIIL., painted and gilded. A large oriel window | and was founded by the celebrated architect, 
adorns the south end. The vaulted roof is of | William de Wykeham, in 1380. The Library 
beautiful fan-work, supported by one pillar, and | and Hall are both very beautiful and extensive; 
the walls are decorated with pictures of Cardinal | but I cannot linger to describe them. There are 
Wolsey, Henry VIII., and Elizabeth. This some good pictures in the latter. A portrait of 
large hall has beheld much of state in other days. the founder, William of Wykeham, which we 
Henry VIII., Elizabeth, and Edward VI., Kings looked at with great interest, with those of 
Charles and James, have been entertained here. | Waynflete and Chichele, are at one end, and a 
Here, also, the allied sovereigns were received, || Nativity by Annibal Caraci, at the other. The 
when they visited Oxford in 1814. The library Chapel well repays the time bestowed on _ its 
s another side of the square. examination. There are some very fine old 

We have here, some rooins filled with paintings. stained windows, and a large modern one at the 
Among those which seemed the most noted were | Westward, all, as the bright July sun shone 
a Virgin and family, by Felippino, date 1500— ‘through, throwing a many-colored radiance over 
one by Cim&abue—a Nativity, by Corregio, Last || the church, and bringing to view the old carved 
Supper, by Tinteretto—St. Jerome praying, by | Monuments and figures around. I never see 
Spagnoletto ;—and many others, copies of great this many-hued light illumining dim aisles and 
masters. Up stairs is the library, filled with | transcripts, but I think of a verse in Keble’s 
books, coins, and other valuables. It is one | Christian Year—well remembered here, for it 
hundred and forty-four feet long, has a gallery | was in the cloisters of Oxford where his divine 
wound it of carved Norway oak, and contaias | strains were first heard.—He was Professor of 
me hundred thousand volumes. The walls are | Poetry. This is the verse, from the “ Third 
“uccoed and richly adorned. The Chapter- || Sunday after Epiphany.” 
house is a splendid antique, built in the thir- | 
tenth century, and presenting a fine specimen | 
ae — Gothic. Christ Church Cathe- Flinging soft radiance far and wide J 

e edifice, built on the ruins of the i Over the dusky heaven and the bleak bill-side. 
pnory, and having much Saxon architecture On one of the windows is a scene from the 
maining. Here we saw some stout Saxon | life of Christ, and by a skilful arrangement of 
pillars, round and large, with capitals of | the artist, ali the light comes from the figure of 
27 














“1 marked a rainbow io the north, 
What time the wild antumnal sun, 
From his dark veil at noon looked forth 
As glorying in his conrse half done, 
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the Saviour. We were shown here a very great | 
curiosity,—this was the crosier or pastoral staff 
of the founder; it was of silver enamel. From 
the Chapel we enter the cloisters, those solemn 
walks, where shut out from the world, the medi- 
tative mind finds itself alone with the memorials 
of the dead around him. From this spot there 
is a fine view of the lofty tower of the college, 
which was the last work of the great Wykeham 
in Oxford. 
around which are buildings of a more modern 
date, copied from the palace of Versailles, and 
Across one 


Passing out, we enter a quadrangle, 


used as chambers for the students. 
end an iron railing, with a handsome gate, deco- 
rated with the arms of the founder, leads into the 
college gardens. ‘This is a sweet fragrant nook, 
hollow in the centre, surrounded by an elevated 
walk shaded with trees, and set with benches; 
the whole bound by the buildings of this im- 
The 
Theatre we must not forget, as this is the place 
of display for the learning which issues from all 
these colleges. It is a very ornamental building, 
modelled by Sir Christopher Wren, after the 
Theatre of Marcellus, at Rome. The outside is 
highly decorated with Corinthian pillars, statues, 
The interior 


mense college and part of the old city wall. 


and carved wreaths. is a room 


eighty feet long, gilded and decorated, and hung 
with portraits of the Emperors of Russia and 
Prussia, Archbishop of Canterbury, the founder, 
There is a full length portrait of 
George IV. painted by Lawrence, which cost 
one thousand guineas. Lawrence painted four 
of these pictures, representing this handsome 
King in his royal robes; one is at Windsor, and 
one in the Town Hall of Liverpool, one at the 
Honorary degrees are 
given in this theatre, and prize poems read. A 
pensive interest is thrown over the room, when 
we recollect that here, the interesting Heber 
recited his poem of 


and others. 


Vatican, and this one. 


Palestine. A very con- 
spicuous and curious building is the Radcliffe 
Library. It is a circular building of the Ionic 
order, having a rustic circle of 
pillars above supporting a cornice with statues, 


basement, a 
and a glass dome on the summit. The library 
within is curiously paved with marble; has a 
gallery running around, above the railing of 
which is adorned with busts, the pillars which 
support it have before each, casts of the Laocoon, 
Book- 
cases are set in the windows beneath the gallery, 
containing eighteen thousand volumes. Besides 
these, there are pictures, specimens of natural 
history, and other curious things. This building 


and other celebrated specimens of art. 


was erected by Dr. Radcliffe, who lived in the 


‘heard very fine chaunting. 


—— 
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reign of William and Mary. The Ashmolean 
Museum, and Bodleian Library, however, must 
always be the centre of attraction to the virtuoso 
and antiquarian. Through a heavy ancient 
gate-way we enter a large quadrangle, around 
which are arranged several noble structures, 
which consist of the Picture Gallery, Divinity 
School, House of Convocation, New Schools, 
back of the Theatre, the Clarendon Buildings, 
and the Bodleian Library. In front of us, as we 
entered, we beheld a curious tower connected 
by five orders of architecture, and statues, some 
of which were gilded, rather rude and barbaric. 
The picture gallery of the library of Sir Thomas 
Bodley, contains many valuable portraits of Eng- 
land’s worthies. Among them we gazed with 
pleasure upon that of the elegant Addison, who 
studied here,—Queen Ann, by Kneller, Tycho 
Brahe,—the great Burleigh, Cambden, the anti- 
quary,—the ill-fated, sad looking Charles I.,— 
Chaucer,—Cranmer, and Luther, by Holbein,— 
Dryden,—Galileo,—Gower, sweet Mary of Scot- 
land—Lady Jane Grey, and many others, 
undoubted originals of celebrated artists. There 
is also, the School of Athens, a fine picture of 
Julio Romano ;—and what was more novel to 
me, ancient illuminated manuscripts. 

It was a disappointment to find ourselves in the 
town where Dr. Newman and Dr. Pusey usually 
resided, and not to hear them preach ; but as it 
was so, we were obliged to content ourselves with 
lesser lights. In the afternoon of Sunday, 
accompanied by two very agreeable and intelli- 
gent countrymen, whom we met here, we went 
to the Chapel of Magdalen College, where we 
This chapel is very 
beautiful, and is a specimen of the architecture 
of the reign of Edward IV. Some of the 
windows are handsomely painted, and the large 
west one, decorated with soom good statues. 
Over the altar is a painting of Christ bearing his 
cross, by Maragnano. This college is a very 
noble one; its buildings covering ove hundred 
The gate-way is a handsome one, sup- 
ported by pillars, and decorated by an image of 
the founder, William of Wayneflete, Bishop of 
Winchester. After service, we walked through 
the silent cloisters and quadrangles, and passed 
out through an iron gate to the college-walks. 
This was a large tract of land, part of it 2 
grove, in which were deer, and part a smooth 
meadow, through which the Isis made a round 
sweep. On the borders of the stream was 4B 
avenue of large elms, and through groves were 
other walks, where, shut out from the world, 
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teries of science, and many a religious one on) 
the great truths he had been pondering over. | 
One of these walks, shaded by elms whose arches 
crossed above like the vaulted roof of a cathedral, 
was the favorite walk of the celebrated Addison, 
and here he composed some of his works. 
Cardinal Wolsey studied in this college. 

Here we strolled for some time, gazing up at 
the noble trees and the grand tower of Magda- | 
len which rose above them, and at the green | 
meadow around which swept this superb walk ; | 
admiring the classic Isis, and musing upon the | 
great and glorious spirits who here and in other | 
cloistered walks and gardens in this city, had 
meditated and written for so many centuries past. | 
Eleven hundred years, and it is said longer, has 
learning and religion here been honored. To 
use the words of, I think, Washington Irving,— | 
“here learning puts on all its majesty,—is | 
lodged in palaces, clothed in purple, and fares 
sumptuously every day.” It is said these insti- | 
tutions still savor too much of the monastic. It) 
is indeed very much so, and many spend here 
most of their days, shut out from the world, their | 
only knowledge of it being from books. The } 
fellows of colleges are not allowed to marry, and 
provision being made for them, they remain here | 
free from the cares of life, surrounded with | 
choice libraries and intellectual society. The) 
dress of the students is monastic, having been | 
once that of the Benedictine monks, who are 
called the restorers of literature. It is a black, 
flowing robe, and square cornered cap, with a/ 
tassel. This cap and dress varies with different | 
ranks. A Master of Arts wears his dress of stuff | 
with a black silk hood lined with crimson, falling | 
behind. A Bachelor of Arts, has his hood lined | 
with black fur. Proctors wear ermine hoods. 
A nobleman’s gown is of black silk, his cap of} 
velvet, with a golden tassel—with many more | 
varieties. I have said nothing of the great men} 
whose minds here attained that elevation of | 
thought, and those stores of information which | 
led them afterwards to the heights of fame,—as_ 
the shortness of this article would not permit’ 
it. It certainly speaks well for the English 
nation, that through all their wars and vicissi- | 
tudes, they have continued to preserve in all 
their privileges and elegance such magnificent 
halls of learning as are to be found here and at 
Cambridge and Eton. The result is, that high 
attainment in literature, science and the arts, 
which has placed England at the head of all the 
nations of the earth. 

Lest the vanity of some of my sex should be 
a little ruffled to see themselves so ivsignificant 


here, where hundreds of the other sex find hap- 
piness away from their society, shut up in their 


_cloisters among musty tomes,—I will beg them 
| to remember that all these classic halls, and 


many students, are under the patronage of one 


of their race. Frideswide, now canonized, erec- 


ed the first school in this city, and is rewarded 


by being patron saint. Moreover many of the 
colleges were founded or endowed by females. 
Balliol college was founded by Devorgilla, 
mother of John de Balliol, King of Scotland,— 
Wadham college, by Dorothy Wadham, jointly 
with her husband,—Durham college by Mabella, 


Abbess of Godstow,—and Queen's college by the 


| chaplain of Philippa, under her auspices. Be- 


side these, as great benefactors we must mention 


Lady Elizabeth Montacute, Dyonisia Burewald, 


Lady Anne Bromley, Margaret, Countess of 
Richmond, and many others, besides Queens 
Mary, Elizabeth and Anne. Several churches 
are dedicated to female saints, as, St. Catharine, 
St. Mary Magdalene, St. Mildred, St. Anne, 
and St. Ebbe, daughter of King Etheldfred,— 
and in old times the Virgin Mary ruled above 
them all,—while in these days, Victoria is the 
Queen and patroness of all. The environs of 
the city are famous as scenes of the story of two 
most distinguished and unfortunate of our sex. 
Just over that clump of fir trees, on that hill, 
stood as late as 1810, Cumnor .iall, once the 
residence of the hapless Anny Robsart; and 


| down in the valley are the ruins of Godstow nun- 


nery, where lie the bones of the fair Rosamond 
de Clifford ; while the royal domain of Wood- 
stock, where she lived, is a few miles from 
Oxford. This domain now is attached to the 
palace of Blenheim, presented by the British 
nation to the great Duke of Marlborough. 

We purpose to visit this palace, and on our 
way out of Oxford, will mention only two edifices 
which excited our attention as we passed. One 
is the County Hall, which brings the past so 
palpably before us, when we remember this was 
once a famous castie in which resided the Saxon 


| Kings, Offa and Harold. The other is the 


memorial now erecting to the martyrs Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Latimer, who in this city perished 
by fire in 1555 and 6. It is in the style of the 
Crosses once so common in England, and now 
occasionally seen. Upon a platform ascended 
by steps it stands, being a compilation of arches 
and niches, highly sculptured in the decorated 
gothic style, growing smaller as it ascends, end- 
ing at the height of seventy feet, in a cross. 
The statues of the reformers and martyrs are 


seen half way up. 
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A pleasant drive of eight miles brought us to 
the little town of Woodstock, at the end of the 
main street of which, we enter through a trium- 
phal portal of the Corinthian order, into the park 
of Blenheim. This beautiful park is twelve 
miles in circumference, and contains fifteen 
hundred head of deer, and many flocks of sheep. 
As we passed up the broad, smooth path, we 
gazed with admiring eyes at the various beauties 
around us. This had once been the royal park 


of Woodstock ; the ancient palace has disap- | 
a statue of Queen Anne, by Rysback. 


peared, but the trees remain, and have been 
added to in succeeding years, and now present 
specimens of trees from various climes, having 
innumerable tints, and desposed in graceful 
groups. Among them, the Portugal laurel 
attracted our notice, whose dark, glossy foliage 
falls from the top until it sweeps upon the grass, 
forming a green tent. At our right was a large 
lake, across one end of which was a fine stone 
bridge, the centre arch of which measured one 
hundred and one feet. Upon a hill beyond, stood 
a column, one hundred and thirty feet high, sup- 


porting the figure of the great Marlborough. In | 


front, on an eminence, stands the palace, an 
immense building forming three sides of a square. 


H. SIGOURNEY. 


of this magnificent palace, and pleased us more 
than any collection we had seen in England. 


One of the state bed-rooms was hung with blue 


damask satin, its bed, blue satin and gold, but 
there was a small table in the room, worth all its 
This was a work-table of wood. 
painted by the hands of Marie Antoinette, and 
presented to the Duchess of Marlborough. The 
libraty is a fine room one hundred and eighty 
three feet long, and thirty-two broad, containing 
twenty-four thousand volumes. 


splendors. 


At one end js 
Statues, 


busts, and family portraits,—one of which was 


Duchess Sarah, adorn the room. The chapel is 
a pretty room, haying a monument to the first 
Duke and Duchess, and an altar piece by Jor- 
deans. After a walk through the gardens, which 
are beautifully laid out, we bade adieu to this 


elegant palace, which is a magnificent gift and 


a splendid monument of the gratitude of the 
English nation to its hero. A nation deserves to 


be well served, aud always will be, when it pays 


its servants in so munificent a manner. 


It was constructed by Van Burgh; the sum of | 


five hundred thousand pounds being voted in 
parliament for its erection. It is built of free- 
stone, and extends three hundred and forty-eight 
feet in length. Ascending the steps of a grand 


porch in the centre, which is said to be the most | 


elegant in England, a respectable-looking man 
came forward and showed us into the grand hall, 
which was paved with marble, and supported by 
A bust of the great Duke 
is here, and the ceiling is painted with Victory 


Corinthian columns. 
crowning him. Family portraits, vases and casts 
from the antique, ornament the hall. From 
thence we passed through many rooms covered 
There is a 
full length portrait of stout Queen Anne, by Lely, 
in the picture gallery, Madonna and child, by 
Leonardo da Vinci, and many other fine paint- 
ings. 
Murillo, and pictures by Rubens and Titian. 


with paintings and rich furniture. 


In the Duke's dressing-room is a good 


The paintings in the grand cabinet are said to be 
rare and valuable. ‘There are some by Rubens, 
Raphael, Carlo, Maratti, and what I particularly 
admired, a Madonna, by Carlo Dolce. Two of 
the drawing-rooms are hung with tapestry, repre- 
senting the Duke's battles. Some of the rooms 
are furnished with great taste, particularly the 
white drawing-room, whose ceiling is stuccoed 
white and gilt, the furniture white satin and gold, 


The paintings, however, are the real ornaments 





| Lrxr thine, sweet Sigourney! 


Original. 
LYDIA H. 


TO M&S. SIGOURNEY. 
’T was undeserved; 
But ’twas the highest meed of praise, that said, 
The feeble chirpings of my unfledged muse 
Resembled thy rich warblings. 
Thou dost touch 

The secret springs, that, slumb’ring, lie concealed 
Deep in the human breast—and thou dost thrill 
The heart-strings, till the pulse throb painfully 
With very exstacy. On wing subiime 
Thou soarest, and thy carol wafts the mind 
Over old Ocean’s wave, to wander ’mong 
Ruins of palaces, and garner up 
The oft repeated lore of by-gone days. 

Anon thou lovest to linger ’mid the haunts 
Of this new world; its mounts and cataracts, 
In their stupendous grandeur; hill and dale, 
And dear home—scenes in quiet loveliness— 
Have all a dwelling place within thy heart, 
And mingle sweetly in thy varied song. 

Would I were like thee—thkou hast ever been 
My beau-ideal of poetic worth; 
And my young heart’s aspirings, were to breathe 
Such strains as Sigourney. ‘Twas but a dream, 
Which, like the pleasant visions of a night, 
With childhood’s happy days, have fied away. 


| Yet do I joy, that talents such as thine 


Claim heritage in my own native land; 
And proudly placed among illustrious ones, 
In memory’s treasure-house shall be thy name. 
MRS. E. M. SHELDON. 


Jackson, Michigan. 
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BY J. B. FOSTER. 

“Nep,” said Frank Seymour, as they met in 

Broadway; “‘have you seen Charles Wilson 
this morning ?” 

“No, I have not; but why did you ask ?” 

“ Because he was married last night.” 

“ What, Charles married?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Who to, pray?” 

“To my cousin.” 

“ What, to Mary Seymour?” eagerly inquired 
Ned. 

“Yes, to Mary.” 

“ Why, I thought you told me that her father 
would not give his consent to the match ” 

“So I did; and they have not his consent 
now; for they ran away, or more politely 
speaking, they have eloped.” 

“Why, I thought,” said Ned, “that you 
were expecting to secure her for yourself.” 

“So I was,” returned Frank; “or at least, I 
did not know but I might at some future day. I 
have made no proposals though, as yet; nor did 
I consider it necessary, little dreaming that that 
young scape-grace would influence her to the 
step she has now taken.” 

‘Well, where are they now?” asked Ned. 

“I forget; she left a letter in her room, 
directed to her father, stating her reasons for the 
step she had taken; and requesting him to write 
to her, assuring her of his forgiveness.” 

“ Well, will he do it? Will! he forgive them, 
and request that they return home?” asked 
Ned. 

“No: not if I can hinder it?” 

“ Why ?” 

“Come to my room this evening, and I'll tell 
you why.” 

Ned promised that he would ; and they parted 
—one, to attend to his duties, as clerk in a large 
mercantile establishment in the city; and the 
other, to meditate upon some plan whereby he 
could gratify his ill-will towards Charles Wilson, 
and at the same time advance his own interests. 

Frank Seymour was an orphan. His parents 
both died when he was very young, and left him 
the sole heir to a large fortune. His uncle, 


Colonel Seymour, was his guardian: and with 


him Frank passed his childhood. And now, 
alter he had become of age, so that by law he 
was his own master, and could control his own 


fortune, he made his former home his residence. 


Frank was a gentleman in every respect, so far 
as regarded the outward man. Polished in his 


‘manners; of a prepossessing appearance; and 


above all, a man of wealth; he was looked upon 
as worthy of the best society ; and many a man- 
aging mother had tried to instil into their daugh- 
ters’ minds the idea that Frank Seymour would 
be an eligible match for the fairest of the fair. 
But while they only looked at the exterior, 
they did not discern the sordid disposition which 


_ was concealed by polished manners and a hand- 


some address.—F or Frank was avaricious in the 
procuring of money; knew that this was sought 
after by all, and that the possession of wealth was 
in itself respectability. For this purpose were all 
his actions regulated; and for the acquisition 
of wealth would he stoop below the dignity 
of the sphere in which he moved. 

He had for some length of time thought that 
if no other means appeared to better his con- 
dition, he would unite himself to his lovely 
cousin, Mary Seymour; the only daughter of 
his uncle and guardian. Nat that he loved her; 
but he thought that by so doing, he might at 
some future day become the possessor of his 
uncle’s property, which was considerable. 

He doubted not but that he should be 
accepted by Mary. In fact, he believed there 
was not a young lady in the city who would 
refuse so good an offer as he considered himself. 

Judge then, of his surprize, when he was in- 
formed (on the morning he is first introduced to 
the reader,) of the marriage of Mary with Charles 
Wilson. At first he thought the affair, as 
regarded his expectations, were at an end. But 
when he saw by reflection, that it lay in his 
power to ruin Mary for ever, in her father’s 
estimation, he gloried in the rash act she had 
committed. He at once secretly commenced 
his plans, which were, he hoped, to result in his 
favor. And for this purpose, had he sought Ned 
Griffin. 

Ned was confidential clerk in the same estab- 
lishment where Charles Wilson was employed, 
He was what many would call a whole-souled, 
clever fellow, but he was, in fact, extravagant and 
unprincipled. 

He had formed an acquaintance with Frank 
Seymour at the gaming table; where they both 
resorted to increase their pleasures, and replenish 
their purses. 

Ned had lost much money, and Frank was 
the principal winner: he had no means of 
paying, and was therefore in the power of 
Frank—for he well knew that if he dared to 
disobey his slightest wish Frank would not 
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scruple to expose him to his employers, and 
thus complete his ruin. Thus was Frank his 
master,—and a hard one too; as the sequel will | 
show. 

CHAPTER Il. 

Charles Wilson, as I have before stated, was 
engaged as clerk in a commercial house in the 
city. 
universally respected by all that knew him. He 
had seen, and loved, Mary Seymour; she) 
returned the affection; and Charles applied to 
her father for his consent to their union. Her 
father, influenced by his nephew Frank, in whom 
he placed implicit confidence, had refused him 
her hand without any reason for so doing, except 
that Frank did not consider Charles a fit match 
for his lovely and wealthy cousin. 

Charles, disappointed in his fondest hopes, had 
at length prevailed upon Mary to elope with him | 
—believing that her father, after they were mar- | 
ried, would in a short time forget, and forgive 
them But they were to be 
disappointed ; and Frank was the instrument of 


He was a young man of fine talents, and 


for the rash act. 
that disappointment. 
When Colonel Seymour was apprised by his. 
daughter's letter she had done, he’ 
Frank asked his This 
Frank declined to give, until he could, as he 


of what 
sought and advice. 
said, procure some information respecting the 
With this inten- 


. . - i 
tion, as his uncle thought, had he gone out in| 


character of Charles Wilson. 


the morning ; but, as the reader has seen, it was | 
for a far different purpose. He well knew that 
not one word could, in truth, be said against the | 
character of Charles. 

When he returned home, his uncle eagerly h 
inquired if he had learned any thing respecting 
Charles. 

“T have ;” 

“ And is he a respectable young man? 


was his answer. 
Will 
it answer to receive him as my son, and forgive 
him and Mary this foolish freak ?” 
*T should think not,” said Frank, sorrowfully. 
* Think not, Frank, why? What is he?” 
*“ He is a clerk, anc i 
“TI was a clerk once myself,” interrupted the 





old man, * and that is no disgrace.” | 
“ | know that, sir; but you did not hear me/ 





through ; he is not only a clerk, but a I fear 
to tell.” 

“Go on! go on!” said the father. 

“A gambler, and a drunkard,” continued 
Frank. 

“It cannot be,” exclaimed the distressed 


father, ** Mary would not thus throw herself 
away upon a villain.” 





_ again resumed his business. 
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** She has probably been deceived.” 
* She is lost! lost for ever! for I will not own 
a drunkard for a son. Oh, my child, why did 


' you throw yourself away, and break my heart ?” 


Thus saying, the old man left the room, and 
while his feelings were yet writhing under the 
disgrace that he believed his daughter had 
brought upon herself and father, he wrote the 
following letter and directed it as Mary had in 
her note requested. 


** New-York, Dec. ~, 18. 
“To Cuartes WILSson : 

“Sir, you have seduced from home and the path of rectitude, 
one of the best of daughters, my Mary. For her blindness in 
being thus deceived by a villain, I mourn; but the step is 
taken and cannot be recalled. You, I will not curse; for your 
own feelings (if you are possessed of those of a man.) will be 
curse enough, when you think that you have deprived an old 
wan of his only child. But she is my child no more! No! | 
have no child now! for I wiil not own an ungrateful one. 
Mary, my child no more! I bid you farewell, for ever. 

“ 8. SEYMOUR.” 

“Oh! my father! you cannot thus discard 
me!” exclaimed Mary, as Charles finished 
the letter. 

“Your father, Mary,” said Charles, “is 
deceived in me by some means; and he will, I 
presume to say, be convinced of his error in a 
few days. And in the mean time, it will do no 
good to mourn for what is past. So, Mary, my 
love, dry your tears and think no more of this 
harsh treatment,—which, God knows, we do not 
merit.” 

‘* But Charles, ’tis hard to be disowned by him 
—to be cast off by a father; and to have him 
think that you are a villain. I cannot bear the 
thought.” 


“*Tis hard, Mary; but as I said before, he is 


' mistaken,—and wrote that letter in a passion. 


He will not abide by this resolution long, I am 
sure.” And in this manner did Charles comfort 
and drive from her thoughts the anger of her 
father. 

In a short time they were comfortably estab- 
lished in a small, but pretty house ; and Charles 
Mary found her 
time so much occupied in making arrangements 


, for keeping house, that, although she thought 


much about her father, she was contented and 
happy with the man she loved. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ned Griffin, according to his promise, waited 


, upon Frank the next evening. 


“ Well,” said Frank, as he entered the room, 
“you are on hand, are you ?” 

“Yes, Frank, I am always ready to serve @ 
friend, you know.” 

“That's right; for I am in want of counsel, 


* just now.” 
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“ Well, what’s in the wind now? Something 
about this marriage of your cousin's ?”’ 

« Yes.” 

“ Well, what about that ?” 

« Listen and I will tell you; you and I know 
each other pretty well, therefore there is no need 
of concealment between us. And now I will tell 
you my plans.” 

“Go on,” said Ned, * I listen.” 

“ Well then, you see, when I came home this 
morning after I left you, I found the old man 
upon the point of forgiving Mary; and sending 
after her and her runaway husband, to have 
them, like good, dutiful children, as they are, 
return home.” 


“ Well, Frank, that would be the best way for 


him to do, I think.” 
“The best way !”’ exclaimed Frank, “no! it 
will not answer my purpose by any means. | 


must contrive some way to make the old man 


believe Charles Wilson is a rascal. I told him | 
so this morning, and he don’t doubt I am correet; | 


but I fear he will soon learn the contrary ; and 
then I’m down with my plans.” 
“ Well, what are your plans?” asked Ned. 
“Why, you see I must have the old man’s 
property. I had thought that perhaps I should 
have to marry Mary to get it; but that’s gone 


by. Now you see, if I can only make my uncle | 


disown his daughter, and stick to his resolution, 
I shall, of course, be his heir, and pocket the 
‘tin,’ without the encumbrance of a woman. 
You understand.” 

“ Yes, I know what you mean; but how are 
you to do this ?” 

“I'll tell you; the old man thinks now, that 
Charles is a villain, for I told him that he was a 
gambler and a drunkard; and now what I want 
of you, is, to get Charles into soine scrape that 


will injure his character. You are head clerk 


there, and can do it well enough.” 

“I don’t know about that; Charles is strictly 
honest; and very correct in all his business 
transactions.” 

“What of that? Swear he has stole money; 
or embezzled goods, or something that will break 
him down.” 

“1 would, Frank, but—” 

“ But what?” 

“ But he is so very careful.” 

“Pooh! that’s nothing, Ned. You must do 
itsome how; for I swear I'll ruin him if I live. 
And if you can’t assist me, why we break friend- 
ship, that’s all.”’ 

“And if I do this, Frank, my note you hold 
will be cancelled, will it?” 
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“Yes, and you shall have as much more with 
it, if yon only succeed.” 

“ Well,” said Ned, rising to depart, “I'll do 
my best for you; for ‘twill do no burt to try him, 
at any rate.” 

* That's right, Ned; do your best, and report 
progress to me, will you ?” 

And thus the plotters against an innocent man 
parted for the night. In the mean time the 
unconscious object of their villanous schemes 
was enjoying the happiness that is ever to be 
found with a young and loving wife, at the 
domestic fireside. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Some three or four months after the conversa- 
tion described in our last chapter, Ned said to 
Charles one day— 

** Here, take this money and deposite it in the 
Exchange Bank.” 

‘* How much is there here?” asked Charles, 
as he took the packet. 

“Three thousand dollars,’ 


was the answer. 


| Charles took the money and counted it, as was 
his custom. He found the sum to be correct as 


Ned had stated ; and was about to place it within 
his pocket-book, when an unusual stir in the 
street attracted his attention. He laid the money 
upon the counter for a momcot, and stepped to 
the door. While there, Ned, unperceived by 
any one, abstracted some part of the amount. 
Charles returned, took up the pocket-book, and 
started for the bank. 

In a few minutes he returned, his face flushed 
with excitement. 

“Ned,” said he, as he entered the store, 
‘could we have made a mistake in counting 
that money ?”’ 

“ T should think not; but why do you ask 7” 

‘* Because there are but two thousand dollars.” 

“They must have made the mistake at the 
bank,” said Ned, looking very grave. 

“No they did not, tor I counted it two or 
three times while there, and there were but two 
thousand dollars. And now what has become of 
the other thousand ?” 

“ In truth, Charles, | cannot tell you; I know 
that there were three thousand, for I c ounted it, 
and saw you do the same.” 

“I know it; but what has become of it? I 
am sure no one could steal that, without taking 
the rest.” 

“ They could not,” reiterated Ned. 

* No, Ned, they could not; and now what is 
to be done ?” 

“ Why, you must refund the money ; that is, 
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put in another thousand out of your own pocket, 
as you lost this.” 

“But I cannot do that; I have not got a 
thousand dollars in the world.” 

“I don’t know what you will do, then,” said 
Ned, in a sorrowful tone. 

“ There is one thing I can do,’ 

“ What is that ?” 

“1T'll go and tell my employer all the circum- 
stances, and see what he will say.” So saying 


, 


said Charles. 


he left the store to seek Mr. Day, the principal. 
He found him in| 


owner of the establishment. 
his otfice, and related candidly al) the circum- 
stances of his losing the money. 

“You say that both you and Ned Griffin 
counted the money ?” asked Mr. Day. 

“ We did.” 

** And there is one thousand of it gone ?” 

“ There is.” 


“ Well, sir,” continued Mr. Day. “This 


seems to give me good reason to suspect you of 


using the money for your own individual pur- 


poses. But as I have found you always honest 


heretofore, I do not like to believe but you are 


still.” 
* You do not suspect me of stealing the 
money, do you?” asked Charles, while his eyes 


lighted up with fire, and his face reddened at the | 


insult. 
“No! no! 


unnecessary words, if you replace the money, all 


I said not that; and to save all 


will be right, and nothing more said upon the 
subject.” 

* But [ cannot do that now ; I have not got 
that amount in the world.” 

* You must replace it, I say.” 
“ It is imposssible ; 1—” 
“I care not,” interrupted Mr. Day, “ you 


, 


must do it, or suffer the consequences.’ 


Charles left the office with a heavy heart. 
He had expended all, or nearly all, his funds in 
buying furniture for his house; and now what 
With these sad 
thoughts he wended his way home. 


course to take he knew not. 


wife met him with a smile of welcome; and soon 
he forgot his cares, while revelling in all the 
sweets that hovered round him. 

Charles had no sooner left the office of his 
employer, than Ned entered. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Day, “I begin to believe 
what you have told me respecting Charles; and 
now what shall we do about this affair?” 

* Indeed I know not, sir,” answered Ned. 
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the money. I guess it costs more to support 
his wife than he ever thought of.” 

“*T don’t know any thing about his expenses,” 
said Ned, * but I pity him now.” 

‘Pity him! Ido not. If he does not replace 
the money, he must suffer the consequences; 
and I told him so.” 

“T hope, sir, you will not be hard with the 
poor fellow,” said Ned, imploringly. 

“ T'll see to him; and now you may go to the 
store.” 

Ned left the office with full as bitter feelings 
as that of his victim. In fact, he was not by 
nature made a villain; but Frank had corrupted 
, him with his bribes and promises; and for his 
| own welfare he thought he must become an 
| instrument in the hands of his adviser, Frank, to 
, work the ruin of his former friend. 
| The next morning Charles was surprized by 
the entrance of a rough-looking man, who, ina 
blunt manner, asked him, 

“Ts your name Charles Wilson?” 

“Tt is,” was the answer. 

“Then you are my prisoner.” 

“For what?” asked Charles, in amazement. 

“Why, here is the writ; it’s on old Day's 
account the suit is brought.” 

' In an instant Charles saw that he was sus- 
pected of stealing the money which he had lost. 
He turned to Mary, who was looking on with 
| wondering eyes, and in a few words, explained to 
her the circumstances of the case ; then bidding 
i her to be of good courage, he left the house, 
| with the officer, to procure bail for his employer: 
not doubting but even Ned, or any of bis friends 
would be bail for so small amount. But here 
his enemies had been at work ; and they had so 
poisoned the minds of his former friends, with 
their suspicions, doubts, and conjectures, that 
not one would take compassion upon him, and 
become surety for his appearance. With a 
| heavy heart he waz conducted to the city prison; 
jand there confined with villains of the blackest 
\ dye. 
He wrote to Mary, telling her of his situation, 
| but at the same time exhorting her to be of good 
| cheer, for he was innocent of the crime laid to 
| his charge. 
| This news was received by Mary with calm- 
: ness; for she believed her husband to be inno- 
cent; and knew that her cousin Frank would do 
| every thing within his power to distress her. 
| She knew this, I say, for Frank had called upon 
_her the day that Charles was arrested, and 


* The villain! he thought to deceive me, by y taunted her with her poverty, and the disgrace 


telling a long and sorrowful story about losing! which now must inevitably come upon her and 
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Charles, since he was under an arrest for theft. f am left alone in the world to die, and be forgot- 
She bore his taunts with firmness; nor even/ ten; and it matters not how soon that time 
replied to his base-minded slanders. And as comes.” He was here interrupted in his revery 
soon as he left her presence, she started for the | by the entrance of some one, and in an instant 
prison in which her husband was confined. | Mary was at his feet. 

On her way, she passed by her father’s resi-|| ‘ Forgive me, father! 
dence ; the home of her childhood—where she | | claimed. 
had passed many bright and happy hours, and} | The feelings of the father, for a moment, pre- 
where her only surviving parent now lived. | vailed ; and clasping her in his arms, they wept 
Hard was the struggle within her mind as shot together. But suddenly recollecting himself, he 
approached her former home. “TI will see} thrust her from him, exclaiming, * No, Mary! 
him!” she exclaimed, advancing towards the | this must not be !” 
door. She hesitated—turned away, and passed!) “ But, father, you know not my distress !” 
on to the prison. She was immediately admit-|} “ You have brought it upon yourself, by 
ted; and the scene that followed, we, dear) leaving me, and uniting with a villain who—” 
readers, will not attempt to describe. |  “ Charies is not a villain,” said Mary, proudly. 

** Why is he in prison, then?” seornfully asked 


forgive me!” she ex- 


CHAPTER V. 


We must now carry the reader to the mansion | 


the father. 
‘¢ He is innocent, father, I know he is, and-——”’ 
“Ah, Mary, you have been deceived; Frank 


of Colonel Seymour. He was seated at the 
desk in his library, apparently engaged in| told me what he was when he first seduced you 
thought. A book was open before him, but he} from home.” 

read not; his mind was far away,—and, need we|| “ Has Frank told yon this?” eagerly inquired 
say, his daughter and thoughts of her situation,| Mary. 

engrossed his whole attention? In fact, he was) “ Yes, he has told me all about his character, 
sorry that he had been so precipitate in writing! and you must now leave me. I cannot, if I 
But then, again, what Frank had told would, help your misguided husband. He must 
him respecting Charles, would flit across his / suffer.” 

his mind ; and there seemed to be no alternative,, ‘* Father,” said Mary, approaching her parent, 
—for, as to owning a gambler for his son, he “a few words more, and perhaps they will be the 


While thus engaged in his me last. You do not know Frank as well as | do. 
| Hei is determined to work my ruin; he even told 


| me, ina boasting manner, that ‘twas through his 


to her. 


could not. 
tions, Frank entered the room. 

“Uncle,” said he, “I told you that Charles 
WwW ilson was a bad character: : but you would influence, that you had forbid my coming here.”” 
scarcely believe me ; and now he is in prison for ‘‘ But why should he strive to injure you !” 
theft.” | “Because I know him to be what he is; a 

The old man slowly rose from his seat, and in) base, low-minded villain, without one spark of 
| manhood or honor in his nature—because I have 


a calm, but stern manner said, 
Charles | refused his advances, and would not listen to his 


“Frank, I have heard enough of ¢ 
Wilson. He has stolen from me my child, and | ‘counsel, and become, for his sake, an outcast 
I have turned her from my house for ever. Let! from society,—yes, father, and from virtue. 
him be what and where he will, I wish never! This,” continued Mary, * is his character. I 


again to hear his name mentioned—for God. know it well. And now, father, believe him or 
I have no more to say. 


knows, he has already caused me trouble’ me. 
enough!” “Have you told me truth, Mary !” 
“But, uncle, i thought that perhaps you “ Do you doubt it, father?” 


would think I had judged hastily respecting him.| “No! I do not; I cannot; you must be 
But now circumstances show that I was right,—/ right. But I never thought this of Frank. 
But. Marv. go home now; do not inform any 


for he is now under arrest for—” 
s“ Enough, Frank, say no more! and leave me. one of your visit here, and I will see you again 


alone.” 

Frank accordingly left the room; and the old 
man wept in agony. “ My daughter,” said he, | quicker step than she had entered. 
“alas, my child! could you know the feeling she thought of the morrow, which was the day 
that racks my heart, you would have never left | assigned for the trial of her husband, she wept. 
I | But she believed him to be innocent, and thought 


/ soon.” 
Mary left the room with a lighter heart and a 
But when 


me! But there is no comfort for me now. 
28 
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that without doubt it would be proved so to the , 


satisfaction of all. But she little knew what a 
scheme was in operation to complete his ruin, 
and her own disgrace. 

CONCLUSION. 

It was in the same room that Mary and her 
father held their conversation, and on the eve- 
ning of the same day, that Frank and Ned were 
engaged in talking over and making arrange- 
ments to carry out their plans. 

“ Well!” said Frank, “to-morrow comes on 
Charles’ trial.” 

*“ Yes,” answered Ned, “and I wish I was well 
out of that scrape.” 

*“ Why? you have nothing to do but to swear 
you gave him so much money.” 

“ T know that; but it’s hard to swear against 
an innocent man.” 

“Oh, Ned, that's nothing !” 

“ Yes it is something; and if I get through 
with this, you will never find me caught in the 
like again.” 

* Oh, don’t be craven-hearted, Ned; you are 
pretty well paid for your services. 
you owe me, and the thousand dollars you took 
from Charles.” 

* Yes, but that does me no good.” 

* Why not?” 

“Because every bill is numbered; and the 
number is recorded in our bank book ; and if I 
should spend the money, I should be very likely 
to take Charles’ place myself; and that, you 
know, would not be to my liking.” 

* Well, you can keep it till this affair is blown 
over, and then there will be no danger.” 

“I know that; but how do things go? are 
you like to get the old man’s money?” 

“Oh, yes! if the old devil only dies soon 
enough.” r 

“Who, your uncle ?” 


“Yes; that is all I have to wait for: for he | 


will never give Mary a cent.” 
separated. 


So saying, they 


They had no sooner left the room, than Col. 
Seymour appeared from behind a screen in the 
room, where he had listened to their whole con- 
versation. 

“So, so, 
Frank is 


said he, “ Mary was right; and 
scoundrel'—The ‘old 
devil would die soon enough,’ eh?—I am an 
‘old devil,, am I? I'll teach you, Mr. Frank! 
My money will do you no good. But how will I 


a villain—a 


manage ’?—Ah! I have it: yes, that will do.” 
And he appeared to be satisfied with some plan 


he had thought of, to punish the guilty, and 
reward the innocent. 





There's what | 
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The morrow came; and with it the trial of 


Charles Wilson. It was a case that had created 
no little excitement among the merchants and 
clerks, in the vicinity of the store where Charles 
The court-room was filled 
to overflowing with listeners. Nearly all believed 
the prisoner to be guilty; and when he was 
placed at the bar, he looked in vain to meet a 
sympathizing gaze amongst his former friends 


had been employed. 


and companions. 

The trial proceeded. Ned Griffin testified that 
he had long suspected Charles of purloining 
money from the desk,—and had mentioned his 
suspicions to his employer, Mr. Day. This was 
corroborated by Mr. Day, and all seemed to 
work directly against the prisoner. 


Charles had no witnesses, except those who 
could testify to his former good character. But 
this was of no avail; and his counsel gave up in 
despair—telling him he must make up his mind 
to bear the worst with firmness. 

At this stage of the proceedings, Colonel 
Seymour entered the room, with his daughter 
clinging to his arm. She looked around; her 

eyes rested upon Charles in the prisoners’ box. 
She would have rushed into his arms; but her 
father restrained her, by whispering her to be 
quiet for a few moments, and all would be con- 
vinced of her husband’s innocence. He then 
stepped forward and wished to be sworn. This 
Was soon accomplished, and he commenced: 
since,” said he, “the 
my daughter, 


months 


bar 


‘Some few 


prisoner at the married 
_and——" 

« But what has this to do with the case?” said 
the prosecuting attorney. 

“f must tell my story in my own way,” said 
the Colonel. The judge ordered him to pro- 
‘ceed, and again he commenced, and this time he 
was not interrupted. 

“As IT have already said, this man married my 
daughter without my consent. I was told by my 
nephew that he was a bad character, and I believed 
him. But last night I suspected that all things 
were not right; and I accordingly concealed my- 
self in my library, where I knew Frank and his 
associate, Ned Griffin, were in the habit of holding 
conversation. While there I learned that they 
had contrived this plot to ruin Charles Wilson, in 
hopes that I, by disowning my own child, would 
-make Frank my heir. And they had agreed to 
divide my property between them. Further- 
‘more, I found by their conversation that Ned 
| Griffin himself had got the money which was 
"lost; and that Charles was not guilty of ay 
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crine—only that of carelessness in trusting for af 
moment, such a man as this Griffin.” y 

While the Colonel was telling his story, Frank | 
and Ned had contrived to escape from the room; | 
but they were both immediately arrested for con- t 
spiracy—and Ned for false swearing. 

Charles was immediately released from ‘ du- 
rance vile,” and with his lovely wife was about to 
leave the room, when his father-in-law approached | 
him; and grasping his hand, said : 

“Can you, will you forgive me for listening to | 
the counsel of a villain?” 

“ | knew, sir,—indeed, I told Mary, you were | 
deceived,” said Charles. 

“T was deceived,—basely deceived, by a villain | 
I believed to be honest.—But it is all done with | 
now; I have taught him a lesson which I think | 
he will remember. And now, come with me, my } 
children ; for my home, for the future, is yours. | 
And I shall be careful to never pisown my Mary 
again. 

Thus saying, they entered a carriage, and soon | 
were seated in the Colonel's superbly furnished | 
parlor—a happy family—and thus we leave them. | 


Original. 


DEATH OF A CLERGYMAN’S BRIDE. | 
“ es | 
BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 
Hicu hopes were formed for thee, bride of his heart, | 
Who to God's temple consecrate, did vow 
A life-long service. Thy young hand in his, 
Thy truthful heart partaker of his joy, 
And sorrows, and thy strong and spiritual mind 
A fervent sharer in his hallowed toil, 
A double strength was his.— 
High hopes were thine,— } 
To whom the vista of this opening life 
Seemed bright with bloom. 
And how have they been crowned 7— 
Ask of the Master, who with solemn voice 
So early called thee,—ask the angel twain 
To whom thou art a sister; for the eye 
Of man hath never seen, nor his dull ear 
Heard,—vor his earthly heart conceived the bliss 
That waits the ransom’d soul. 
Thy place below, 
At hearth and board is vacant, and the void 
In many a tender bosom marks thy loss, 
In characters of pain :—but Faith doth tell 
Of an eternal banquet, and a bond 
That never more is sundered. 


So look up, 
Ye grieving ones, and when ye think of her, 
Give thanks, even while ye weep. 

It were not meet 
To murmur at her glory, nor desire 
To pluck her downward to time's ills again.— 
Clay mourns for clay, but spirit soars to catch 
Some glimpse or sparkle of their spirit-joy 
Who wear the robes of immortality, 
And by such blessed token shapes its course 
More truly toward the skies. 


Original. 


STANZAS. 
BY MARIA DEL OCCIDENTE. 


Ist of eternal spring, thou'rt desolate 

To me !—thy limpid seas, thy fragrant shores, 
Whither I’ve sighed to come 
And make a tranquil home, 

Have lost, to me, their charm:—my heart deplores, 


Vainly, of évo it loved the unaverted doom ! 


Well may I weep you, gentle souls, that while 


On earth, responded to the love of mine, 
Through eyes of heavenly blue, 
More deeply, fondly true, 
Haply, than he who lent his breath divine 
May give again, on earth, to soothe me with their 


smile. 


| My George, if thou hadst faults, they only were 


That thou wert gifted ill for this poor sphere, 
Where first he faints who shares 
Earth's selfish, sordid cares ;— 


| And what might faults to baser eyes appear 


When ta’en where angels dwell must be bright virtues 


there ! 


Men toil, betray—nay! even kill—for gold ;— 
But had some wretch, prest by misfortune sore, 
Asked thy last piece of thee, 
To ease his misery, 


| When thou couldst only look to Heaven for more, 


That last piece had been given and thine own safity 
sold. 


Oft when the noisome streams of pestilence 
Poisoned the air around thee, hast thou stayed 
By friends, while thirsty death 
Lurked near to quaff their breath ;— 
And soothed, and saved, when others were afraid 


And hardier hearts and hands than thine rushed wildly 


thence. 


Oh! could I find thee in some palm-leaf cot, 
Still for this earth, with thy sweet brother, too— 
Though scarce our worldly hoard 
Sufficed a frugal board, 
Hope should beguile no more :—I'd live for you, 
Disclaim all other love,—and sing, and bless my lot. 


All other love !—what love, for me, was e’er, 
My Edgar, oh, my first-born, like to thine — 
' Too faithful for thy state 
Thou wert—too passionate— 
Too vehement—devoted—P owers benign, 


That thy last pain should pass, and I not by to share! 


oe ad. 
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Love speaks, ‘tis said, but what entones his voice? | Palace-caves (where, ‘neath the blossomed lime, % Myr 

Avarice,—ambition—vanity—or, oft, \ Winter lies hid with wreaths,) alike may be, 4 In 8 
Sensations such as wake If love and taste unite, ; 


A dwelling for delight ;— 


Blind mole and mottled snake ;— 


Fierce with the cruel; gentle with the soft;— | And kings might leave their silken courts to see, Wh 
Promiscuous in their aim; indifferent in their choice. | O’er such wild garnished grot, the grandiflora climb.* Ret 

Haply, more often, but the common wants, Thus, thus, doth quick-eyed fancy fondly wait ; 
That man with every mortal creature feels ; | The pauses of my deep remorse between ;— : Su 
And satisfaction finds, Before my anxious eyes + W 

In mantle, as it binds *Tis thus her pictures rise ;— . 

His neck, when cold, or in those daily meals They show what is not, yet what might have been— : 
Suflicing all the life that coldness leads or vaunts. ' Angels; why came I not—why have I come too late? 4 Ww 
| i H 

If one be lost, another seems as well ; | The cooling beverage—strengthening draft—as craved . 


Another mantle, or another fair, 


The needs of each, could but these hands have given— y 
As well, may he his own ;— Could I have watched the glow— 4 
If one die his—alone The wel of Laue 4 
j pulse too quick——or siow— 2 
He sighs not long ;—enter his home, and there, || My earnest, fond, reiterate prayers, to heaven < 
When past one little year, another fair will dwell. ! Some ange] might have borne, besought, returned, and 7 
sas : saved. y 
Or see yon smiling Creole—her black hair | 4 1 
Braided and glittering with one lover's gold ; : ve? , 
“ : , | To stay was imbecility—nay ! more— 
Ere the quick flower has grown, > er 2 - ; a 
. Twas crime,—how yearned my panting heart to see, . 
O'er where bee cleope clone, When, by mere words delayed ¢ 
| . , elave 
Already to some other lover sold, peng : ee I 
“Sy s Gainst the strong wish I staid, 
Or given, what both call love, and he’s content to share. ie ‘ me ee 
| Trifling with that which inly spoke to me, 
: And longed and hoped and feared, ti eared was 0’ 
Better, for those who love this world, to be nged and hoped and feared, till all I feared was o'er 
. . ' 
Even as such:—a pure, pure flame intense, " 
Edgar, as thine consumes | Mild pitying George, when maple leaves were red 
The cheek its light illumes ;— | O’er Ladicanna,t in his much-loved north, 
And he whose heart enshrines such flame must hence Breathed, here, his last farewell;— 
And join, with it, betimes, its own eternity. And when the tears that fell 
From April, called Mohecan’st violets forth, 
For masculine or feminine gave naught Edgar, as following his, thy friendly spirit fled. 
t 


Of fuel to the hallowed fire that burned 
And urged thee on, of life, 


Now side by side, ‘neath cross and tablets white 
Reckless, amid the strife 


| Is laid, sweet brothers, all of you that’s left— 


For worldly wealth that better had been spurned :— Yet, ail the tropic.dew 


-_ -“ > - ‘ . 
Thy happiness and love, alas! were all I sought! Can damp, would seem not you:— 
; | Your fairer particles from earth are reft 
How could I kneel and kiss the hand of fate 


| Haply, (and so I'll hope,) for loveliest forms of light. 
Were it but mine to decorate some hall,— aply, (and so ope,) for loveliest forms of high 


i 


Here, where the soil I tread 


Colors my feet with red— * While walking at sunset through one of the alleys of this 
Far down these aisles to hear your voices call, | plantation, I met a little black creole with a superb flower in 
‘ | her band, resembling, as I thought, that of the night-blooming 
| cereus. It was full six inches in diameter; white and full a« 
| the magnolia; but appearing to rest upon two or three rows of 
narrow petals of a bright orange color, which might be likened 





Then haste to hear and tell what happ’d while separate. 


Beautiful aisles! beneath the sunset skies, 








: | to a tuft of gold. ° ; 
Tall silver-shafted palm trees rise between |} The creole presented me with the blossom, and said she 
” Full  o had | knew where there were many others like it. Being joined by 
ull orange trees, that shade || friends who were, also, walking in the alleys, we went to & : 
The living celonnade;— | wilder part of the estate, and found a rock entirely covered 
» ther tek. hour of —— |, with the prickly, leafless plant which had produced the flower. : 
Alas! how sad, how sickening is the scene || It was full of other blossoms, but most of them were smaller 
That were ye at my side, would be a paradise ! than the one I held. a 
2 —— The negroes, who happened to be near, gathered round us, 4 
and ascribed to the plant many precious and healing _—* 
E’en one of those cool caves which light and dry, They said, also, that a small piece of it would grow if cut o 
Ie many @ leafy hill-eid thi , ss | and laid upon another rock. » § ethereal 
n y & teaty hill-side, near this spot, | The next morning every blossom was shut and withers’ 
: ; Il exhibited 
Seem as by nature made but now, (three or four weeks after.) they have , 
‘ in ° _— | a fruit, which, from the quickness of its growth, will probably 
For shelter and for shade, attain the size of a large wiuter pear of the north. : 
To such as bear a homeless wanderer’s lot, | ,} Aboriginal name of the river St. Lawrence. 


Were home enough for me, could those I mourn be nigh. || ¢ Aboriginal name of the Hudeon or North river. 
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Mvriads of beings (for the whole that's known 
In all this world’s combined philosophy, ) 
The eterna! will obeyed 
To finish what was made, 
When, warm with new-breathed life, new earth and sea 
Returned the smile of him who blest them from his 


throne. 


Such beings, haply hovering round us now 
When flesh or flowers, in beauty, fade or fall, 
Gather each precious tint 
Once seen to gleam and glint, 
With fond economy to gladden all:— 
Heaven's hands, howe’er profuse, no atom’s loss allow. 


Yet, brothers, spirits, loiter if ye may, 
A little while, and look on all I do— 
Ah! loiter, for my sake, 
Ere other tasks ye take, 
Towards all I should do, influence my view, 
Then haste to hear the spheres chime with heaven's 
favorite lay. 


(io, hand in hand, to regions new and fair, 
In shapes and colors for the scene arrayed ; 
With looks as bland and dear 
As charm, by glimpses, here ;— 
Receive divine commissions ;—follow—aid 
Those legions formed in Heaven for many a guardian 


care, 


Be every sigh, and throb, and painful throe 
Remembered but to heighten the delight 
That crowns the advancing state 
Of souls emancipate ;— 
Oh! as I think of you, at lonely night, 
Say to my heart ye’re blest, and I can bear my woe. 








Ori ginal. 
SONNET.—AUTUMN. 





BY THOMAS L. HARRIS. 


Tue golden Summer has fulfil'ed its mission; 
Changed to reality the hopes of spring: 

And now is passing from our saddened vision, 
To throw the sunshine of its radiant wing 

Over another hemisphere; the dim 
And misty skies, the uplands brown and bare ; 

The red leaves falling on the streamlet’s brim ; 
The breathless hush that fills the balmy air; 

The tired and sleepy look the earth doth wear, 
Proclaim the annual rest is Crawing nigh: 

And, with the scene, my weary heart the care 
O. life and toil and sorrow castoth by, 

And muses o'er the cold and qu et tomb— 


The Winter on whose breast eternal Spring will bloom ! 


Utica, N. Y. 


Original. 
AMERICAN SCENERY. 


BY JEROME A. MAYBIE. 


In no portion of earth are the charms of nature 
more prodigally lavished, than in our own. No 
American need fix his gaze beyond his own 
country, to behold greater or more striking exhi- 
bitions of sublime and beautiful natural scenery. 
Though other realms may unfold to the view 
many scenes rife with attractive interest, yet, 
when contrasted with those afforded around us, 
they dwindle into tameness and insignificance.— 
And, let any one estimate the feeling of delight 





ihe experiences, when his attention is rivetted 
upon European or Oriental scenery, and he will 
find it is chiefly inspired by the stirring and 
romantic associations connected — therewith. 
And it is because of this influence, that 
travellers are frequently led into such super- 
lative epithets of praise, in their descriptive 
|details, seeming to attribute the charm that is 
felt toa high order of external appearance. To 
ibe convinced of the magical effect of that alluded 
|to as lending a crowning interest to the scenery 
| of other lands, we need but turn our eyes to 
those, which, while they abound in many en- 
chanting visions, are the abodes of fallen or 
‘departed glory. 

Though the sky of Italy be purple-hued, and 
jher sunny vales smile with a most fruitful 











| vintage; though groves of orange and citron 
| wave round on every hill; yet is it because she is 
‘thus favored, that she is made the shrine of a 
| pilgrim-world, offering delighted homage? No! 
‘it is the Past, the mighty Past, that gives to the 
“scenes of Italy, this overpowering charm. Every 
(Spot where we stand; whatever scene engages 
‘our view, presents some memento cf former 
“knighted times,” and speaks a language that 
‘thrills to the soul. Ay! times that gave birth 
/to the proudest achievements, the most splendid 
,triumphs of humanity, in every circumstance or 
| department, in which elevation of soul or great- 
‘ness of genius, may be displayed. Every thing 
around assumes the aspect and is robed in the 
| coloring which Fancy borrows from the associa- 
‘tions summoned up from the Past. 

' Turn we to Spain; she presents no scenery 
that will vie with ours. Yet, wherefore is it, we 
so delight to revel amid ber vine-clad hills and 








plains, and bend as if rapt over that lovely page 
| of the volume of nature? It is because she was 
once the bright home of Romance, the flower- 
} land of Chivalry, rich in her dowry of Story and 
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Song. As we linger with velvet tread amid her | anthem; her broad valleys, waving with a most 
castles in their desolate ruin, the times, the | varied and teeming luxuriance; and her trans- 
events of her former brightness are conjured up, parent sky, dyed in the tints of a most glorious 
like the beautiful creations of Magic. The | sunlight! It is for these enrapturing, heart- 
hall where now “creepeth the ivy green,” is | stirring visions, he sighs 

decorated with the gorgeous paraphernalia of | « Amid the isles of Greece. the hills of Spain, 

those days—is radiant with their pride and love- | The purple heavens of Rome.” 

liness, and resounds with their high festivity- | Philosophy has long descanted on the effects 
How we love to look upon the gay and dazzling | of scenery in the formation of national cha- 
scene! Banners of knighthood and the trophies | acter. If any influence is to be attributed to 
of victory, and the ensigns of emblazoning heral- | this source, what a renowned existence may not 
dry, fling their proud drapery from the walls. \be ours? And that it exists, who can doubt? 
The laugh and the jest oft sound. Minstrels) Who is there so self-bound and legarthie, that 
strike the harp, and courtly knight and stately “has not felt his bosom throb with the noblest 
dame, float off in the voluptuous windings of the | pylsations, the loftiest aspirations, when wit- 
dance.—The revel is at its height, and the lofty | nessing the glories spread so profusely on every 
arches ring with its blended din. Leaving this | gide? Who is there that does not feel this sen- 
scene, we pass to the tournament. A thousand | timent impressed upon his heart, that this great 
venturous achieveinents and legendary incidents ‘and august Temple of Nature, was built by Hea- 
throng upon the mind. We live in the Past. | yen’s Architect for lofty designs and purposes ? 
Do we wonder then, that all around is moulded | yj. language is uttered and seen every where in 
and tinged with the impress and hue of the | 


| 


our country. Niagara, from his “rocky throne” 
Imagination? | proclaims it im a voice of thunder. It is heard 
Turn we to England, our father-land. How | in the stormy music of the Atlantic and Pacific. 
spirit-like the call, to wander amid the landscapes | It is echoed by the crags and caverns of our 
and vales, lakes and lawns. And it is because | mountains. It is traced, as by the finger of Om- 
there is a “‘magic and a marvel” in the very ! nipotence, wherever we may turn our gaze— 
names of these, derived from the memory of | whether our brows are fanned by the breezes of 
their old glory. We loiter amid scenes that ‘the Ohio or Red Rivers—whether we repose 
“ Rose rich to the spirit’s gaze, as the eye under the huge sycamores of the Miami, or the 

Thee guaion ae peel nmap eee.” |towering elms of the Connecticut—whether we 
‘range our illimitable prairies or scale our moun- 


| 


But the scenery of this country is compara- | . : ; 

- , | ain heights! 
tively devoid of any borrowed interest. For | 
. : : - i 

here, the imagination can but rarely call up from | 
the Past, any images of Story and Romance, nor | 
has Art strewn the land with her monuments, nor | 


have the footsteps of the Muses wandered. True | wwe a 
ney Spe RA , | SONNET.—TO A POET. 
it is, we may see the traces of the existence of | 


the Red Men; these however, are indistinct and | —__—— 


Original. 


fading ; and the history that belongs to this van- | BY THOMAS L. HARRIS. 
ishing race, is no less brief and vague, than | a 

strange and mournful. The mind fatigues itself | Ou, say not thou art “ an up-rooted weed, 
with mere conjecture. Yet, who will deny that | Drifting along the billowy sea of time.” 
the scenery of our allotment, possesses a charm | I tell thee ’tis not so! thy heart may bleed, 
and interest more potent than any other? y Yet is it unto God and Truth a shrine. 


. P j > > , Io y in strains sublime 
Let an American sojourn abroad, and soon | Thea let thy soul o'erflow in st ‘ 
: Wild, Orphie measures passionate and deep, 


> y . . . i - 
how eagerly he longs to tread again his own proud | Then countless bressts in every earthly clime, 


J 
land; 2gain, to behold her cloud-capped mountains Responding to thine own will throb and beat: 
frowning in wild sublimity; her solemn and t Ay, like the rush of angel-wings, their sweep, 
trackless forests, in all their unrivalled glory of | Shall guide in holy paths thy fellow men: 
vegetation; her mighty lakes, spreading their And seraph-choirs with golden harps repeat 
broad expanses like sheets of molten silver; her To each impassioned Jay the ]oud “ amen % 
deep and lordly rivers, rolling on in ocean gran- While clearer, brighter, through the eternal years 


: . . e - . ; = ahi iadem ! 
deur; ber awful cataracts, thundering in their Swells thy melodious song, and hines thy d 


solitudes, and shaking earth with an eternal|) Utica, N. ¥. 
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Original. forests, rising perpendicularly from the plain. 
THE PRIVILEGE. That man must have a stout heart who could 


look up that mountain and not tremble. The 
bleak and beetling crags which projected for- 
ward, whose barren solitude gave shelter to no 


AN IRISH LEGEND. 


“To their baronial feuds and single fields, 


What deeds of prowess unrecorded died ! animal less wild than the boar and wolf, seemed 

And love, which lent a blazon to their shields, : : 

With emblems well devised by amorous pride, | as if hung over head for the mere purpose of one 

Through all the mail of iron hearts would glide ; Te . F 

Seca Chale inke Ou Gaseenedh, end Geet on _ day being let loose, and hurled down for the 

Keen contest and destruction near allied, | destruction of all beneath. In fine, the “* South- 

And many a tower for some fair mischief won, _, 9° 7 ” . . 

Saw the discolor'd stream beveath its ruin run.” , ron’s Castle ™ or the ** Lion's Den,” which it was 
_— most generally called, was one of the strongest 


A rew miles south-east of Cork, at the bottom of those feudal fortalices, in which the native 
of one of those beautiful bays with which nature chieftains, when hard pressed by an enemy, 
has indented the whole coast of Ireland, may be would shut themselves up, and for months 
seen to this day, the ruins of “the Southron’s| together bid defiance to either Sassanech or 
Castle,” once the strong hold of that puissant Gaél, as the case might be. 
and powerful family, the ** De Courcys.” It It was but a short time after Elizabeth had 
has completely gone to decay, and as one looks assumed the throne, when the ruinous and short 
on the immense stones scattered here and there, sighted policy of the English government had 


and covered by the parasitical ivy, the place! spread discord and treachery throughout Ire- 


appears so desolate and lonely, it is with diffi-| land. The error of its ways was soon disco- 


culty he can bring himself to believe that there, verered, however, for the very lords “ within the 
in that very spot, once resided one of the most. Pale,” began to get disaffected, and shortly after, 
renowned knights in Europe. Still there re- some of the most powerful, broke out into open 
mains enough of the foundations to prove the. rebellion. This had been quite unexpected, for 
assertion to be true, that it must have been a almost all who dwelt “within the Pale,” as it 
large and handsome edifice. It was built as | was called, (i. e., within the bounds of civiliza- 
early as in the year 14—, and as in those days a tion which were marked by law,) were descend- 
castle was prized more for its strength and forti- ants of the British, who had emigrated to Ire- 
fications, than for either its beautv or conve-| land since the invasion of Henry, the Second. 
nience, so this one had been provided with every | These, regardless of the penal statutes, which 
description of defence that was known at the forbid such a thing, became allied by marriage 
time. It was surrounded by watch towers, each! to the “mere Irish,” and in a short while for- 
having a separate gueemtalestion with the don-. getting the allegiance due to the land of their 
jon or keeps, which rose far above the rest of the ancestors, they were ready on the first favorable 
pile, and which looked most formidable and} opportunity to turn about and fight for the inde- 
gloomy with its long lancet windows, and strong, | pendence of their new country. There was 
heavy mason work. another reason, also, and which was a powerful 

On the eastern side, the sea washed up to the | one to tempt the Enuglish lords from their obedi- 
very foot of a precipice, on the top of which ence to the Queen. They daily beheld the 
hung the castle like an eagle in its eyry; and “sons of the Gael,” the native Thanes living in 
when, during the frequent tempests which prevail | wild and lawless independence, owning no master 
on the coast, the immense breakers all white | and no law, but their own will; whereas, they 
with foam, were lashed with impotent fury) the Saxon Lords had to own fealty to Elizabeth, 


rock, their bellowing | and, in consequence, to bow submissive to the 


against that massive 
sounded like the prolonged roar of thunder. | will of the Lieutenant Governor, her representa- 


Un that side it was safe from the intrusion of an ! tive. The yoke galled thew proud spirit, and 
enemy ; still, the proprietor not wishing to trust | they longed to throw it off. Elizabeth attempted 
his safety to the thickness of his ramparts alone, to force the reformed religion on her Irish sub- 
had dug a wide and deep moat around the outer jects, so they had to choose whether they would 
edge of the watch-towers, which could be crossed , become the “ chain-kissing slave’ of a female 
but by a single draw-bridge ; so that he could, ' tyrant, or else throw off the cloak of subjection 
when he wished it, keep all unwelcome visiters | and bid her defiance. The opportanity arrived, 
at adistance. For about three hundred yards, | the nobles rebelled, and the proudest amongst 
an Inch or lawn sloped gently upward, and was) them was Milo de Courcy, Earl of Kinsale. 
then terminated by a mountain, covered with , Gathering asound him hundreds of galloglasses 
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and gillies, as the men of the south were called, || mined to buy more. The men said they were 
the lion in his den laughed at the girl Elizabeth, | not going to land the remainder, but if the young 
as he usually named her, and all the power of | _ gentleman would go on board they would regale 
her armies. Lord Milo had married a daughter , him with some of their choicest liquors. 
of the O'Connor, chief of the clan of that name. |; Suspecting no harm, he went, accompanied by 
She was a proud and haughty dame, who would j some companions, and one or two servants. 
have walked unflinching through fire and blood | | | Strong wines and spirits were immediately placed 
to promote the honor of her clan. Her lofty | before them; and having indulged in them rather 
mind was well known throughout the country, | freely, they soon became intoxicated. Their 
and any wandering minstrel or Sennachie who | arms were then stolen from them, and they were 
might obtain permission to give a specimen of | ordered by half a dozen men armed to the teeth, 
his art in her presence, was well aware that if he | to surrender as prisoners. They all attempted 
but sung the praises of the clan O'Connor to | to resist, and particularly young Redmond, who 
some wild air on his harp, or related some deed | still had a side-dagger, with which he maimed 
of prowess achieved by one of the lords of that | one of the crew. In return he was struck down by 
name, in the battle field, when Erin was in her|a cut of a sabre, which entered deep into his 
palmiest days, _shoulder.—The wound was not mortal, but dan- 
“ When Malachi wore the collar of gold, | gerous, from the quantity of blood which escaped. 
Which he won from her proud invader, 
And kings with banners of green unfurl'd \ They were taken to Dublin, and from thence to 
oe emerald gem of the westors world the castle of the Geraldine, Earl of Kildare. 
Was set in the crown of a stranger.” For weeks the young De Courcy lay on a bed of 
He knew if he could but accomplish that, he | ‘sickness and pain, cursing the wayward fate 
would not be allowed to leave the castle. C om- | which had made him a captive in the power of 
plaining of her largesse, he had but to present | pis father’s bitterest enemy. He would rave the 
his cap and immediately it weighed heavy with whole day long at the physician and attendants. 
the golden gift. This lady was the mother of | who were doing all in their power to soothe his 
an only son, whose fortunes we intend to relate | anguish, both of mind and body.—One day, 
in the following pages. At the time in which | _ having exhausted himself in reproaching them 
this our “veritable and true historie’’ com- i for not either liberating him, or else putting an 
mences, Redmond de Courcy, the sole heir to | end to him at once, he had fallen into a broken 
his father's title and wide estates, was twenty; a t and feverish slumber. He was awoke suddenly, 
noble and handsome youth; but, alas! a captive | by feeling a light hand pass over his face, as if 
in the castle of his father’s most powerful enemy, | | removing the curls of his hair off his burning 
Lord Thomas Fitzgerald. The dark Geraldine, | forehead ; as he turned painfully in the bed, the 
as Lord Thomas was familiarly called, had not | hand was immediately withdrawn, and he but 
as yet revolted from Elizabeth's sway, and was | caught a slight glimpse of a light figure dressed 
her best champion in Ireland. He waged an l in a dark mantle, as it moved from the chamber. 
uncompromising war with all who had renounced | The form was that of a female, whom he had 
her as their sovereign, and as a consequencec | ' never seen before. Waiting impatiently for the 
became the bitter enemy of De Courcy. Sundry | ‘arrival of his usual attendant, he demanded who 
times and oft had he come south, followed by | the young female was who had just been with 
thousands of retainers, to lay siege to De, bien. He was answered that “it was the Lady 
Courcy’s strong-hold, but always fruitlessly. i Eva Fitzgerald, daughter and only child of Lord 
The castle was strong, and the owner undaunted ; : Thomas, the Geraldine.” He was also told that 
so that he always returned from the campaign | “ she had daily visited him since his arrival, but 
erest-fallen, and his dispirited army thinned of | always during his sleep, lest she might be recog- 
hundreds of his best men. But what he could | ‘nized; and that, she wished to avoid, as she was 
not achieve by force, he accomplished by | \ forbidden to visit him by her father.” It was 
treachery. Disguising some of his followers as _ enough ; when Redmond found there was even 
Spanish sailors, he sent them to Kinsale, in aj one who took an interest, though ever so slight, 
small craft laden with rich wine, ordering them | in his fate, he bore with twice the manhood and 
to entrap and take prisoner the young Redmond | patience he had done before.—He ceased com- 
De Courcy, by fair means or foul. They obeyed plaining alteether; nor did he in future upbraid 
him to the letter. Arrived at Kinsale, they went | the menials around him for not putting an end to 
on shore and sold some of their wine, which | his existence; as he at present wished to live, 
pleased Redmond so much, his father deter-' were it to catch but one more glance at the 
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gentle girl, who had come to him in his dreams, | other person had caught her in such a situation 
as the “Good Samaritan,” to pour oil and balm | than Redmond De C ourcy. And it was natural! 
on his wounds. Besides, he had often heard the | she, but a gentle girl of eighteen, leading a quiet 
praises of Eva Fitzgerald sung in his father’s} and retired life, having scarcely ever left her 
castle, by many a wandering bard, who had had | father’s castle for a day, had three weeks before 
the rare fortune to behold her bright counte- | seen a young man brought in wounded, and a 
nance ; and he wished to perceive with his own | captive; had heard of the desperate resistance he 
eyes, if their song had exaggerated her beauty. | had made, when treacherously seized within sight 
He determined not to sleep next day, in hopes | of his native shore ; knew that if delivered up to 
she might come to him again; but no, she never | | Elizabeth, his doom most likely would be death, 

appeared, and he had the mortification to see |and she pitied him. Need it be here remarked, 

three successive days spin out their weary length | what has so often been said before, that pity in a 
without ever beholding her. At the end of that | female breast, is often the forerunner of love ? 
time, he bethought him of a ruse, which suc- | She had pitied him and she loved him! At first, 

ceeded to perfection. Towards mid-day, feign- ‘she determined to rebuke him, with anger, for 
ing a deep sleep, he breathed loud and hard, so as | his arrogance in addressing her, as if an equal ; 
completely to deceive the menials. As he ex- | but then he was in her father’s power, besides it 
pected, it was immediately made known to the | would be a false pride indeed, which could tempt 
Lady Eva that the patient slept, and directly she | her to say aught unkind to the unfortunate ; so 
appeared dressed as before in a dark mantle. | she answered him gently, 

With a wave of her hand she dismissed the “I thank thee, sir, for thy kind wish; but 
attendants, signifying she would watch by the | methinks thou must have been initiated in the 
sick man’s couch unti) he awoke. Throwing | lore of some of your southern wizzards, else how 
back the hood of her cloak, she approached De | comes it that the first word I hear is the repetition 
Courey, and laid her hand on the pillow which ! of my own name, when it is impossible that thou 
supported his head. It would have been a fine | couldst have seen me before ?” 


subject to inspire a painter, had one beheld that H “ Nay, Lady, but I have had that pleasure ; 


girl, her dark attire contrasting strangely with the | though, I believe, contrary to thy wish. Foar 


gorgeous decorations of the apartment, as she | days ago, I beheld those eyes gleam brightly 
stood still as a statue, gazing with a look of pity | from under the hood of thy dark fallin, and my 


and admiration on the noble but pale features of | dreams day and night since have been illuminated 
| by their brilliancy; and as for knowing thy name, 


I there i is but one Eva Fitzgerald in the world !” 
The blush on the fair countenance of our first 





the wounded prisoner. 

Redmond elt her presence, though he did not 
dare to open his eyes to look upon her, lest she 
might againescape. He ceased almost to breathe, | mother, when the young Adam for the first time 
that he might hear every movement she made. took her by the hand, to lead her through the 
Eva finding his respiration so light, feared that he || groves of Paradise, equalled not that which 
was weak ; and stooping forward, she laid her , brightened the cheek of her lovely namesake. 
cheek almost to his, to catch the slightest sound | Eva half turned away, to hide her embarrassment, 
of his breath. It was impossible for Redmond {but then suddenly remembering she had not yet 
longer to restrain his feelings, and ending the | assigned a reason for her presence in Redmond's 
deceit, he whispered “ Eva Fitzgerald, may the | chamber, 

Virgin bless thee!” The astonished girl started | - Thy physician,” she said, “ has ordered that 
back, revealing neck, cheek and brow, reddened | | thou shouldst not be allowed speech of any one, 
with the deep suffusiou of shame. She felt as | and methinks already thy delirium returns, for 
much in that moment as if she had been caught | there is neither meaning nor sense in thy words ; 
committing some awful sacrilege, for uncon- | at least, they suit not a maiden’s ears, and on 
sciously to herself, the person whose good | coming to thy couch-side to see that the aften- 
opinion she valued most in the world, lay before | dants had placed all things fittingly, the daughter 


her. Had any one dared to breathe such a_ of the lord who holds thee captive. expected not 


thought to her at the time. she would have | to hear vain compliments paid her by the enemy 


denied the calumny with vehemence, and would | of her father.” 


have supposed she was asserting the truth; but) “ Lady, I ree ked not what I said; for of a 
the fact is as stated. All she ever was worth | verity my mind was bewildered by thy bright 


would willingly have been given up that any ‘charms: but in future, if thou wilt but promise 
29 
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to return again, and bring comfort to the heart of | 
the wretched, I will keep stricter watch over 
my words, and study to beware lest they offend 
thee.” 

With a sign of acquiesence, she drew her 
cloak around her and left the apartment. 


Nine months had come and gone, and still 
men grew not the wiser. They continued to 
live as before, seemingly for the mere purpose of 
destroying one another, and the precept * Love 
thy neighbor as thyself,” was as little followed as | 
at the present day. In the meantime, like a| 
ship’s vane in a calm, the minds of men in the | 
political world had been veering and shifting from | 
one point to another. Among others, over the 
spirit of whose dream there had come a cliange, 
was Lord Thomas Fitzgerald; even he, the 
staunchest warrior of Elizabeth, had found her, 
sway too tyrannical longer to bend to it; and) 
accordingly, as a sign of his defection, the | 
escutcheon of his family, interwoven with the 
harp of Erin, was seen unfurled from the battle- 
ments of his castle, where had waved 
proud England's ensign. Terrific and deadly 
was the revenge the Queen afterwards took for | 
his revolt; but as the relation of bis fate belongs: 
to history, we there leave it, and proceed to that 
of the De Courcy. 
hall in the castle, half hidden in the deep niche, 
which formed the window, sat the 
mortals, Eva Fitzgerald. Had one wished for a 
human representation of the crest of the Des- 
monds, which is a “ Sun-burst,” a more fitting 


once 


fairest of 


than the lovely Eva; for literally her beauty was | 
dazzling. To please her father, who doated on his H 
only child, she was dressed in the costliest fashion | 
of the day. Her dark velvet robe, with sprigs of | 
gold woven into the skirt and train, had been 
imported from France at an enormous price, | 
being the first of the cloth ever made, and rarely. 
did it become her. : 
was bound with a deep band of pearls, somewhat | 


the same as represented in the pictures of Mary |) 


Stuart; a long chain of the same chaste and! 
beautiful ornaments was strung through her dark | 
hair, which had never been defiled by powder; | 
and the contrast had that effect which proved the 
inimitable skill of her tire-woman. The rather! 
sombre hue of her dress, well became the state | 
of her mind, which at present was of the saddest. | 
From the window where she sat, m: ny a green | 
and sunny glen might be seen stretching out far | 
and wide for miles, and yet that girl looked not | 
onthem. How true it is, that in order to admire, ® 





| tranquil. 
_white arm on the cushion of her seat, and rested 


At the end of a long spacious | 


The long-waisted stomacher |, 


PRIVILEGE. 


or, take interest in the beauties of nature, the 
mind must be calm and quiet as the object the 
eye looks upon! But Eva’s mind felt not thus 
She at present reclined her round, 


the other on the head of a large wolf-dog, which 
lay beside her. The animal, as if divining her 
sadness of spirit, looked up in her eyes with a 
sorrowful, pitying look; and as Eva perceived it, 


| she could not prevent two large bright tear-drops 
from gathering in her eyes, though they did not 


actually fall. For the first time in her young 
life, she felt, what all are born heirs to,—sorrow 
and disappointment. She sat meditating on 
what must have been a melancholy subject, for 
some time, when a hasty step disturbed her, and 
caused the dog to erect its ears and curl its large 
hanging lips, as if he prepared to pounce upon 
the intruder should he prove an unwelcome one. 
She pacified the hound by a tone of her voice as 
the door opened, and a person appeared, who for 


his manly carriage and bearing, might have borne 
| the palm even among Kirg Arthur's redoubtable 


Dressed 
in the courtly fashion of the times, the young 
man’s muscular but nobly proportioned figure 
appeared to great advantage. The long silken 
truisse or hose, which sat tight to the limb, and 
fulled above the waist, showed every play of his 
muscles as he stepped lightly across the apart- 
His slashed doublet was of dark green 


knights of the round table themselves. 


ment. 


| velvet, and drawn together with golden fastenings. 
The cuffs turned back nearly to the elbows, and 
| were trimmed with yellow silk and gold. His 
object to illustrate it could not have been found | 


countenance eminently handsome, and peculiarly 
fresh, shone at present with joy. The laughing 
blue eyes and curling lips were fine, denoting no 
want of humor and courage, the particular attri- 
bute of his countrymen. The mouth was pecu- 


| liarly set off by the dark crommeal or moustache, 


generally worn by all true Hibernians of the day. 
He dofted the light cap which sat jauntily on his 
head, as he reached the door, and saluted the 
lady who rose to receive him. 

‘** Sweet Sejiora, I pray thee pardon my intru- 
sion, but of a truth, I have to ask thee several 
| questions which concern us both closely, and it 
‘depends on thine own kindness whether they be 
satisfactory or not. First, am I pardoned !” 

** Redmond, for shame,” (for De Courcy it 
| was) “thou art always annoying me, asking par 
' don for thy intrusions, as if it gave thee pleasure 
to hear it repeated a thousand times, that thy 
presence is never such. But to thy questions, 
sir knight, and beware lest they be uncourteons 
for a lady answers none of that description.” 
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Presenting a printed paper from beneath his | will it not read well in after story, ‘ The fight of 
doublet, he requested her perusal of it. Her) the De Courcy with the Spaniard ?’” 
cheek blanched as she read the first words—““A_ ss “* Read? ay, glorious would be the tale, for 
challenge.” Her color continued to vary, until | foul minded must be the historian who could 
she had perused it to the end, when a deep blush | write aught dishonorable of thee, Redmond. 
rose to her face, as she answered, *“‘ He is a brave But remember, thy kind mother, who, high 
man, Redmond, and as such, not beneath thee! | minded as she is, would be loth to lose her son: 
The paper contained a challenge from one of | and then, all thy other loving friends—'twould 
Ferdinand of Spain’s noblest knights, sent over, break their hearts, De Courcy, if aught hap- 
by his king, to do battle with the most renowned pened thee. Ay, now I think of it, I counselled 
and bravest of the British nobles. He had | thee wrong, when I said the Spaniard was not 
landed in England but a short while before, and | beneath thee; he must be, and is, for who can 
immediately spread his “ challenge” through | compare to thee? and thou hadst better not go 
great Britain and Ireland. The present paper | to meet him ; the danger must be great and awful, 
was one which had reached the castle of the |and Heavens! if the news arrived that thou 
Geraldine. Gonsalvez de Guadaxa was a man | hadst been struck down by some unlucky thrust 
of mighty strength and courage, as the Moors) of the Spaniard, Redmond, the blow that struck 
had often felt to their cost in Spain, and he had | thee, would set me mad. Meet him not—leave 
been chosen as a fit representative, by the | his fate to some less noble hand than thine.” 
Hidalgos of Iberia, to go forth, and manfully do | * Now, by the beard of my father, Eva, thou 
battle to the death, with some of those proud discourseth most eloquently on the mishaps that 
islanders, who had presumptuously set them- | are to befall thine humble servant, but as he is 
selves up as first among the nations of the world. | so rash as to brave the danger, perchance, ladie- 
His challenge set forth, in pompous phraseology, | love, thou wilt speed him on his path, with thy 
that he was willing to fight any man, if of noble good blessing, and if ever man won aught, 
blood, in single combat, either with lance, broad- | through the good wishes of a fair lady, Redmond 
sword, or dirk knife, and the *man who asked his | de Courcy’s sword sball strike home in honor of 
life, was to consider himself a prisoner of war; ' the ioveliest maid that ever lived. It is now 
in fine, it might have ended with the words of near a year, since first I was brought a prisoner 
brave Will Shakspeare himself— | to thy father’s castle, and though he liberated 
“ Lay on Macduff, / me soon after, I have never quitted it, as I must 
And damn’d be he who first cries hold, enough !” have left thee behind; but to-day that challenge 
Such was the challenge to which Eva replied arrived, and to-morrow | depart; now, dearest 
with flashing eye and heightened color, “ He is | ladie, since my eyes first opened to the light of 
a brave man, Redmond, and as such, not beneath | heaven, they have never rested on a brighter 
thee !” | object than thy own fair person; and though the 
“I knew, sweetheart, thy answer would be) maids of the south are warm and lovely, my 
such, for I thought thy noble mind would not | heart never beat for them as it has done for thee; 
bear to. hear thy countrymen bearded in their I have dreamed of thee, Eva, night and day; 1 


very homes; it were a damnable pn were have shouted in my sleep, for joy, when I 
his challenge not accepted by some one! thought thou wert beside me, and in the heat of 

“Thou sayest truly,” replied Eva, “ but thy , the stag hunt I have paused and revelled in the 
ardor outruns thy discretion, for, bethink thee, it | | thought of the merry days we might spend in 
were impossible for such an arch rebel as thou | ‘the sunny south, if thou wouldst be content to 
art, to enter the dominions of the English queen, | be my bride. Eva, thou hast been the idol of 
and return unharmed, particularly at present, || my heart for many months, and I have loved thee 


that she believes thou wert the principal cause, | long and well; and but say thou wilt be my wife, 


besides her own harsh measures, of my father | when I return from the’ fight, and I will throw 
falling off from his allegiance |’ i my glove before the world, and bid defiance to 
“ Ay, but the arch rebel, as thou so prettily | ‘all the Spaniards that strut between this and the 


callest him, shall be in disguise, and Elizabeth | Hi ‘farthermost end of Granada.” 
shall be none the wiser, until he has struck the | With moistened eyes, and a lovely smile, the 


daring Spaniard, and stands before her his con- || promise was given, and next day Redmond started 
quering sword yet red with the stain of Iberia’s | for England. 


best heart’s blood; what sayest thou, ladie-bird. | 
i 


[ To be continued. } 
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MARY LOUISA LENOX; | 
OR, THE ERRAND WITH THE TWO JARS OF JELLY. i} 


A TALE FOR THE YOUNG. 


3 I 
ay THE aUTHOR oF “ LaFiTTe,” “KyYD,” AND THE “ QUADROONE,” 


[To W. W. Sxowven, Ese. \, 
Dear Str:—As your numerous readers embrace a large 
number of intelligent misses, whose minds and years few wri- | 
ters take into consideration, (most communications to newsrpa- 
pers being written with an eye to adult readers,) I have in this, 
and one or two subsequent stories, devoted my pen expressly |) 
for their instruction and entertaiument.) 


There is on the banks of the Delaware a very | 
handsome but small town, composed mostly of | 
neat villas, the residences of gentlemen of wealth 
and business. In one of these tasteful country | 
seats, which stood near the water, with a garden | 
extending quite to the river, and bordered with | 
elms, dwelt a Mr. Lenox ; a man of fortune and 
a cultivated mind. He had once been a mer- 
chant; but having acquired an independence, 
he left Philadelphia, and with his wife and only | 
daughter, sought retirement in this lovely village. | 
The daughter's name was Mary Louisa, and at | 
the period of this little story, she was about) 
twelve years of age. She was very pretty in| 


person; for her figure was graceful; her hair | 


was a bright, golden brown, and curled in a cloud | 
of ringlets about her neck; her eyes were a) 
sweet hazel, soft and gentle, and yet mirthful in | 
their expression; her smile was bright, and ever 
ready to express the happiness that filled her |) 
heart ; her voice was rich and pleasing, and her 
laugh as merry as the glad morning carol of the | 
soaring lark. But the beauty of Mary Louisa/ 
Lenox laid not so much in her person as in her. 
heart. She was good as she was lovely. She | 
had been early taught her duty to God, and | 
gratitude to her Saviour; and she loved to do | 
right because it was pleasing in the sight of her! 
Father in Heaven. Her moral culture had been | 
properly regarded, and sentiments of honor, truth 
and rectitude, were rooted in her heart. She | 
had early learned to control her evil passions, ! 
(which we all have by nature,) and to act from a } 
sense of duty rather than from the impulse and | 
feeling of the moment. She was just in her! 
intercourse with all her playmates and little 
friends, and with the wilful she was yielding; 
with the impetuous she was gentle; with the | 
quarrelsome she was forbearing ; with the unjust | 
she was charitable, and with the evil disposed, | 
good, and to all, doing good; for she delighted | 
in the happiness of which she was the author. | 
But we can best illustrate her character by de- \ 
scribing a walk she took one sunny morning. tol 


| 
i} 
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visit a poor sick woman at the end of the village 
street, and take to her some little delicacies which 


| she and her mother, who in all her life and 


conduct had exhibited to her a perfect model of 
action, had together prepared for her. 

As soon as breakfast was over, she left the 
handsome mansion of her father with the calve’s- 
foot-jelly, and a little pot of sweet-meats, nicely 
wrapped in a snow-white napkin, to seek the 
humbie abode of the subject of her solicitude. 


| She tripped lightly along with her sun-hat halt 


thrown back upon her shoulders, and a smile of 
inward happiness on her countenance. She was 
thinking how glad the poor old lady would be to 
get the nice things she was carrying to her! 
How the calve’s-foot-jelly would nourish her, 
and how the currant jelly would take away the 
bad taste of the medicines she knew she had to 


take ; and she thought of the kind words of 
thankfulness, and the smile of gratitude with 


which she would accept her little present. And 
so Mary Louisa went tripping along as good and 
happy as if she had been a little angel; which 
she resembled, for she was doing good, and this, 
we are taught, is the employment of the angels. 

She had not got a great ways down the street, 
when she saw a poor little girl on the opposite 
side, lugging along, with great difficulty, a basket 
of chips and wood, assisted by a very little rag- 


_ged boy, who was so small, that he could hardly 


lift up one side of the heavy basket. They had 


_to stop every three or four steps, and set it down 
to rest, when the little boy, who was hardly five 


years old, seemed very tired. 

Mary Louisa no sooner saw them, than she 
said in her heart, “poor little boy!” Most 
young misses would have been satified with feel- 
ing pity for him, and then gone on. But the 
sympathies of Mary Louisa were always active. 
She never pitied without trying to relieve. The 
street was very muddy, for a heavy rain had 
fallen the night before ; but she did not mind this! 
She knew mudded shoes could be very easily 
cleaned again, but that opportunities for doing 
good are not met with every day; and she felt, 
from experience, that it is good to cultivate the 


desire to help others; and that the more obsta- 


cles that have to be encountered, only make the 
service more valuable both to the object of it, 
and to the heart of the doer. So she did not 
hesitate, on seeing that the poor little boy had 
too hard a task, but picking out the hardest 
places in the street, she ran across to them. 

“ Poor little boy!” she said in a sweet voice, 
“you can’t carry that heavy load! It is almost 
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MARY LOUI 


too much for you, isn’t it!” she said to the 
little girl. 

“It's very heavy ; but mother says she'll lick } 
us both if we don’t bring home the basket full! | 
I Johnny was a little bigger, we could get it! 
along.” 

“Where do you have to carry it?” asked) 
Mary Louisa, with animation, and a feeling of| 
sorrow for the mother that could be so cruel to | 
her own children. 

“Up to dat ‘outh, by de tree,” answered the | 
little fellow. ‘* Dat ith were my moder live.” — | 

“Well, my little fellow, you take this and | 
hold it still here ‘till I come back. I will help} 
your sister. Now don’t you lift up the napkin | 
and taste what is under it.” | 

“No, I wont,” said the little boy, sitting down | 
on a stone, with the jellies in his lap, while the) 
noble Mary Louisa, taking hold of the side of | 
the basket with his sister, helped her carry it} 
towards the house. 

“Poor little Johnny,” she said compassion- | 
ately; “J wonder he could stir it at all. It is as i 
much as J can do to keep it off the ground. I) 
will tell your mother how heavy it is, and she | 
will not ask you to carry such a full basket 
again.” 

“I wish you would,” said the little girl; “ for f 
I am afraid to ask her, she is so cross.” 

“Hush! you oughtn’t to talk so of your own | 
mother! Perhaps she has a great deal of work 
to do; or has the headache; or is troubled 
about things you don’t know any thing of; and | 
this makes her seem cross. You should only | 
love her the more when she speaks sharp to you. | 
She does it only when she feels bad, and kind | 
words always make persons feel kinder. One | 
ought not to return cross words for cross words; | 
because this only makes more of them. Cross” 
words always should be answered with kind 
ones !”” 

The little girl stared very hard at Louisa, on | 
hearing such sentiments; but looked as if she 
was impressed with their correctness. They bad | 
how come close to the door of the house, within | 
which Louisa saw a short, stout woman washing. 
It was a poor, black-looking abode, such as labor- 
ing men often live in. There was no neat yard; 
no green trees; nothing tidy or comfortable’ 
about it. Two large hogs were rooting about | 
the door, and some ducks were wallowing in a 
shallow mud-puddle before the very entrance. 
The woman had an old red handkerchief tied 
about her head; her gown was tucked up to her’ 
girdle ; her arms were bared, and her feet were | 
without shoes and stockings. She heard them! 


‘ 


that brat, Johnny! 
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coming, and without looking up from her wash- 


tub, she cried out, 


“So you've got along at last, you lazy trol- 
lop! I'll give it to you for loiterin’ so! you and 
Here I've been waiting and 
washin’ in almost cold water, for want o’ them 
chips to boil the kettle! Come, come,! hurry 
in, and start off again for another. Now give me 
the basket !”” 

Here the woman turned to take it from them, 
when she saw Mary Louisa hold of one of the 
handles. She stared at her a moment with sur- 
prize and confusion; and then said— 

‘* Beg pardon, miss; I thought—” 

“It makes no difference,” said Mary, kindly; 
“T should rather have had the censure than 
your little boy, who was not able, for want of 
strength, to bring the basket. They were not 
loitering, but tugging along together with the 
heavy load as well as they could.” 

*“ And you have helped bring it, miss! 
really ashamed to have such a nice young lady— 
I'll give Johnny a whipping for making you do 
this !”” 

“If any one is to blame, I am! Indeed, 
ma’am, your little boy is too small to carry such 


I am 


'a load; I would rather, every day, belp carry it 


myself, than that he should.” 

* But, Suke, here, can't carry it by herself.” 

** Let her, please, bring but half a load, and go 
oftener. The little boy can then carry some in 
his arms.” 

Mrs. Rooke was impressed with the gentle- 
ness and earnestness of Louisa, and after again 
apologizing for scolding before her, and for her 
children letting her help with the basket, she 
promised her she would do as she said. Before 
Mary Louisa left, she so won upon the better 
nature of the mother, that she consented her 
children should go to school week days, and to 
Sabbath school ; and in a few weeks our heroine 
had the gratification of finding the condition of 


| the children very greatly improved ; and that the 


mother treated them more kindly; for the inte- 
rest taken in them by another, naturally made 


' her think more of them herself, and to love them 


better. 

After Mary Louisa had left the poor woman's 
house. where she had made three firm friends, 
for Mrs. Rooke bade “God bless the sweet 
child!” when she went away, she received her 
jellies from little Jobnny, who had faithfully kept 
his promise not to touch them; though it cannot 
be denied that he took a good many peeps under- 
neath the napkin, by lifting it up at one comner, 
and that his mouth watered wistfully at the tempt- 
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ing discovery he made there. She rewarded him || going away, “ you see the consequences of not 
with a penny for his honesty and good care of her telling the truth. From this moment, never 
jars, and telling him to be a good boy and try to, speak another falsehood! You only lay up for 
please his ma, she went trippingly on her way. | yourself unhappiness, and lose the love and cop- 

She had not proceeded quite a square, when | fidence of all around you. I love you, Am, 
she met a little girl who was holding a small plate because you have this unhappy fault; for I love 
in her hand, on which was one apple, and crying those who do wrong because God does! and | 
bitterly. | will be your friend and help you to correct it.” 

“What is the matter with you?” kindly) From that day Ann Gates began te grow 
inquired Mary, stopping and taking her hand. better, and at the end of the year her word would 

* Aunt sent me with three cents to buy six | have been taken by her aunt and every body who 
apples, to make a pie for grand-ma, and some | knew her, as quickly as that of Mary Louisa 
turn-overs for me and sister, and when I was | Lenox: and all this good fruit was owing to the 
coming by the school-house, some naughty boys example and silent influence of this gentle and 
snatched the apples off the plate, all but this one. ! good girl, whose sweet character we are pour- 
I shall lose my turn-overs, grand-ma'll scold me, | traying for the imitation of all who read this little 
and aunt will whip me!” And here the child | sketch. 
began to weep again more bitterly than before. There was yet a good distance for Mary to walk 

“ This is not worth crying about, because it | before she reached the abode of the poor woman 
can be remedied,” said Mary, soothingly. |to whom she was carrying the jellies, and her 
“The boys were very naughty indeed. But ‘delays in good-doing had detained her so much 
you can tell your aunt the truth, and she can’t | thatshe wasanxiousto hurry on. She had crossed 
blame you !” | a green lane, and was walking lightly beneath a 

“But aunt won't believe me,” answered the | row of elm trees, bordered by a gravelled walk, 
child, coloring ; for she knew she was prone to | when she saw an old man trying to cross the 
tell falsehoods to screen herself from blame, and | street, and feeling carefully, as he was dim of sight, 
that her aunt had often detected her. Louisa | the ground with his staff. Directly before him was 
looked very much surprized at what she said; la mud-puddle, into which, as she was watching 
for always telling the truth herself she could not ‘him, he was about to step, when she called to 
think of doubting what others told her. | him to warn him. 

“ T will go to your aunt with you, and tell her “ Thank’ee, thank’ee, little dear!” said he, 
how it was,” she said. ‘ Does she live there? |“ my old eyes are so bad I thought it was hard 
An’t you little Ann Gates ?” | ground.” 

“Yes, I wish you would go with me!” | “Don't come over yet—it is very muddy 

“ T would let you have three cents to buy some | there! Wait a minute, and I will make it better 
more apples, but I have only one. Your aunt } for you,” she said eagerly; and setting down her 
won't punish you. Come with me!” | jars on the grass at the foot of a post, she dragged 

The little girl went with her to the house, | froma pile of boards that was against the fence, 
looking like a culprit, and Mary saw her aunt a narrow strip, which, without minding the mud 
and told her the story. \ herself, she tugged along and laid across the 

“ You are a generous little girl, Miss Lenox,” | street so nicely that it made a fine dry walk. 
said the aunt, but I fear you have been deceived She then took the old man by the hand and 
by Ann. Iam sorry to say she is so addicted to | carefully conducted him across it till she landed 
falsehood, that I do not know what is the trnth | him dry and safely on the side-walk. 
when she speaks it!” | “Youarea good little lady,” said the old man, 

Mary Louisa looked very sorrowfully at Ann gratefully. ‘God bless you! But I needn't ask 
when she heard this account of her; but always. it, for God always blesses those who reverence 


” 


charitable and ready to look on the best side, she , old age ! 
said, Happy at the consciousness of having dove 4 


“But I am confident, Miss Gates, Ann has good action, and made another one have gladness 
told the truth now! She had but one apple on at his heart, at being the recipient of a kind act, 


the plate, and was crying very loud.” she went on her way, very soon to have her 
. . . ! - . — 0 

“It may be se! For your sake I will believe goodness of heart and active charity called int 
her.” exercise. She had to cross a little green 


“Ann,” said Mary softly to her, as the little reach the cottage to which she was going, when 


girl glanced gratefully towards her, as she was her attention was attracted by a cow which was 
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lowing with most painful sound. 


screaming and running away, she went near her; | 


and on looking at her, she saw that in trying to 
reach some cabbages through an opening in a 
fence, she had caught her head fast, and her | 
spreading horns prevented her from drawing it | 


back, while the upper board loosened by her vain | 


struggles to extricate herself, had fallen heavily 


down upon her neck and gave her great pain. | 


Many little girls would have run away with foolish 
fear. 

But Mary Louisa had true benevolence, which | 
dispensed itself freely to all God’s animate crea- ; 
tion. 
with cruelty a lovely smiling infant, as a kitten, 
or a dog, or a bird, or even an insect! 
that they, equally with herself, were God's 
creatures; and that if he created them and 
endowed them with such beauty of shape and 


colors, it was for some wise and good end, which | 


it would be criminal in us to defeat, by needlessly 
tormenting, ill-treating, ordestroyingthem. She 


had no fear of insects; never screamed at a worm, | 
She found much to ad- | 


mire in their brilliant hues, their joyous and 


nor crushed a spider! 


rapid motions ; their erratic and graceful move- 
ments; and if one got upon her, she suffered it | 
to remain, or with a smile gently remove it to a 
place of safety. 

“Poor cow!” she said, with a tone of com- 
passion; when she saw the condition in which 
the animal had involved herself: “ poor cow! 
Don't be frightened, good Mooly! 
too well for the sweet milk, and rich cream, and | 
golden butter, and good cheese you give me! I 
will help you to get your head out, good cow!” 

And with these soothing words, as if the dumb 
animal could understand her, she approached | 
her, when the cow instantly ceased her struggles | 
and stood perfectly docile and patient, as if aware | 
that a friend was nigh; but her eyes were rolled | 
back, and she looked still very much terrified, 


She would as soon have thought of treating | 


She felt | 


i love you | 
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Instead of | soon reflected that a lever would help her greatly, 


if applied to the board! She found a poie and 
| applied it to the bottom of the board, resting it 
on a stone on the other side, and then exerting 
her utmost strength found the board yielded. 
| She pressed upon the lever until she had raised 
the board so high in the air, that the cow could 
easily draw out her head, which she pulled 
back on finding it free, with such sudden violence 
| as nearly to break one of her horns. As soon as 
| the animal was relieved she went galloping with 
| awkward joy across the green, frisking her tail 
and tossing her head about so grotesquely that 
Louisa could not he Ip laughing merrily. 

| No other adventures befel her on her way, and 
on reaching the poor woman's house, she was 
glad to find her much better, and able to partake 
of the dainties she had brought her; for which 
| she expressed herself very grateful. 

Such was the character in childhood, of Mary 
who, though beautiful in person, 
We have drawn 


| Louisa Lenox: 
was still more lovely in heart. 
it for the instruction of those young Misses of 
and we trust will 


her own age, who may read it; 


be inspired by her example to let love to all be 


| the spring of all their conduct. Love is the sum 


} of Christianity ; ‘for love is the fulfilling of the 
i law!” Its daily habit and practice will also 
| assimilate us to our Heavenly Father; for “God 


is love!” 


Original. 
'GOOD NIGHT, GOOD 


NIGHT! 


| Weary with all the bastle and the din 
i | That drive the spirit home and keep her in— 
That fright the sparkle from her dewy eye, 
| And melt the glorious dreams which round her lie— 
! Sick to the soul, exhausted and unstrung— 
| I turn to rest, Love’s gentle coils among. 
\ Come, blue-eyed prattler! youngest of the three 
|| Bright angels pitying Heaven hath sent to me, 
| In darkest hours of trial and dismay 
| To tell me I shall not for ever stray, 


and Mary Louisa saw that she was trembling all | | Doubting and fearful, from that Heaven away. 


over like a leaf. 
She looked round for some man to help her, 


but seeing nobody near, she resolutely set to 
work to release the poor cow, who seemed | 


patiently to wait for her to do something for her. 


The upper board was very wide and heavy, and | 
This 
But how should she | 
She tried to raise it, but it was too 
for she 


its weight almost cut into the cow’s neck. 
she saw must be removed. 
do it alone ! 
weighty. She now paused to consider ; 


knew that reason is given instead of strength; 


and that by wisdom men may remove vast rocks 
She 


that would defy mere physical strength. 


| Thou art a stranger here. Two little years, 


| Enfolded in a wreath of smiles and tears, 
|| Sit on thy tender brow—and this is all 

| Thou know est of life, or that which we must call 
| Life, till we know a better. The pure stain 

Of that bright world, thy birth-place, doth remain, 


Still clinging round thee: and thy presence brings 
To my tired soul as ’twere a sense of wings 

Long lost, but now regained; and thou hast smiled 
|| Into my heart fresh life, thou darling child! 
| Kiss me the last, ere nestling to thy sleep— 
So shall I in my dreams my spirit keep 

1 Knit close to thine—and so once more regain 4, 
" The Heaven I sigh for throagh a life of pain? 
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SCENE FROM A TRAGEDY. 


BY ISAAC CLARKE PRAY. 


CORNELIA. 


Aun, what are buds and blossoms at this hour, 

That thue I muse amid these verdant walks, 

Where unchecked desolation soon will spread ! 

Ye emblems of the passions, offices, 

And destinies encompassing our lives, 

Your gay luxuriance recalls the past; 

While you, ye withered shrubs, make sad the heart, 
Which reads withiv your transient history, 

The fate of virtue, struggling to survive 

Amid the rank and loathsome growth of vice, 

That like this bed of earth is garmented 

With fascinating charms which win the world. 

Oh, could the heart of man, through these sweet gifts, 
In purity inhale the incense sweet 

Which should, upon the altar of the breast, 

Arise to bless and meliorate mankind, 

The lofty power that fashioned all these forms 
Would fill the soul with wisdom and with peace. 


THRASEUS enters. 


THRASEUS. 


At length, my fond Cornelia, have I come 
To find an bour of rest while rules the storm 
Which gathers round us. In the dark event 
Of banishment, to which we soon may pass, 
Amid the solitude of some distant isle, 

Or region far remote from cheerless Rome, 
Where unperplexed with the vexatious cares 
Which congregate about us here, our lives 
Progressing to a happy end, by paths 

Whose kindly smoothness will delight our steps, 
How will our love endure! 


CORNELIA. 


It is a fate 
The mind would fain escape! To me it seems 
That the emotions of our hearts exist 
Only to be enthralled with difficulties— 
And this occurrence which removes us hence, 
Perhaps, ere long, may sever us for ever! 


THRASEUS. 


No, let us think with Syracusan Dion, 
Upon whose infant lips Hymettus bees 
Sipped more delicious food than grows in flowers, 
That these emotions are but memories 
Of an existence prior to the births, 
Which mantling thus with dark mortality 
Our heaven-bora souls, doomed us to walk this life, 
Care-throoged, together. 
CORNELIA. 
Would it were no dream! 
THRASEUS, 
Think it is not—then as we fee) our love 
Is but a continuity that leads 
Still to the high original and true 
Affinity which joined us there, we'll gather 
Strength, hope and blessings from the lovely faith 
Thus cherished, and defy the world that mocks us. 


CORNELIA. 


Too lovely faith—consoling, yet too pure! 
But | will nourish it as one that Hope 


Builds up, though Doubt suggest "tis baseless all. 





THRASEUS. 


| Oh, be assured. Believe the Gods will guide. 
Think how their care has shielded us, 
Since first beneath your father’s roof, an orphan, 
| Ten years ago I came. my age then only ten, 
And you but two years younger. Oh, within 


| Thou dost remember when the serpent stole 

Across thy path, and twining round the trunk 

Of the little tree, *neath which thou read’st thy book, 
Had darted at thy throat, but I crept through 
Behind the shrubbery, and smote lis head, 

Ere he had time to poison with his fangs, 

| Or thou to know the peril ere ‘twas o’er. 


, 


Dost thou remember ! 
CORNELIA. 
Ah, can I forget? 
No never, nor the time when from the rock 
|| Into the vellow Tiber I slipped down, 
| And by the giddy current whirled away 
Was wrapped within the flood, 'till you plunged in, 
The scaly armor of the waves opposed— 
Broke through—released me from the watery robe 
That dragged me down, and bore me to the land. 


Then first I felt, as thou must then have known, 
|| That first { loved thee, as I love thee now. 
THRASEUS. 
Bless thee, Cornelia! Thoughts of those loved days 
|| Come o'er the soul, like rain-drops on the flower, 
Invigorating every bud of hope 


Which blossoms in the breast, and turning all 


The present prospects of our life from shades 

( Dismal and dark, to broad and constant sunshine. 
i CORNELIA. 

Then let us cherish them ; and though the world 
Be filled with gross impurities and wrongs, 


We'll seek these blest resources in ourselves, 


And from the mind take all the coloring 


| Which marks aod forms the human character. 
THRASEUS. 

Again, thon art thyself. But now I feared 

| That hope was vanishiag, for every word 

| Was uttered with the melancholy tone 

That is the precedent of stern despair. 

| Come! We must arm ourselves to bear 

| The fate that may await us! 


CORNELIA. 

Ah, in these dark hours 
| [ need support—but whence may it be gained? 

H THRASEUS. 


| Here, for as clasping thus thy girdle round, 





|| Thou find’st an impulse to thy languid steps 

|| Imparted by this circling arm of mine, 

| Perceive in it an emblem of the will 

Exerted to sustain thee throu: 4 all cares: 

| Aud as we pass along these winding paths, 

Think they are shadows of the scenes to come. 

} CORNELIA. 

| Had I not known this day, then could I think 
Thy words are not the pleasing fictions raised 

|, By love and truthless hope. 

| THRASEUS. 

What dost thou mean? 

i CORNELIA. 

Hast thou forgot? The noon convenes the Senate— 

} THRASEUS. 

| I.would I could forget. "Tis vain! for see 

There towers the capitol! Come, we will go! 


That space how time bas passed! How brief it seems! 





Nay, do not droop—the lily does not droop Exeunt. 
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Original. 
MONODY. 


ON THE DEATH OF HENRY WARE, JR. 


BY MISS CHARLOTTE 





CUSHMAN. 


“ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 


I. 

We mourn the wisely good and great of earth 
When called to share in Nature’s general doom, 
When from the circles where well proved their worth 

Life’s gifted ones are wedded to the tomb. 
The unsparing angel’s wing casts shadows deep 
Along the fields where wisdom’s feet have trod, 
And vain regrets o’er buried goodness weep, 
Pearling with heart-wrung tears the sacred sod. 
Il. 
Thus when from life—a life how well bestowed !— 
OmanninG—the ordeal o’er—his trusts resigned, 
What tributes te his stainless virtues flowed 
From those who knew his pure and lofty mind— 
Sectaries renounced the clash of zealot strife. 
To weave a well-earned chaplet to his fame, 
While others, closer linked to him in life, 
Wept, when remembrance nestled to his name. 
ill. 
And when, some brief months after—yet again, 
Death’s summons yielded Greex woop to his God, 


How mournful pealed the sad furnereal strain 


Tofriends who grieved—even while they kissed the rod ; | 


Yet in the bright meridian of his years, 
His course was marked by apostolic toil ; 
Like to the Twelve he dried the mourners’ tears, 
And poured in hearts of gloom, truth’s kindly oil. 
IV. 
And now another! All insatiate one ! 
Thrice has thy sickle blighted the same field, 
Thrice since thy harvest-labors were begun, 
Thy notes of triamph on the ear have pealed. 
And three,—the reverenced of the high—the low,— 
Friends of the humble, teachers of the wise, 
Have sunk beneath thy worth-unsparing blow, 
To fill in glory komes beyond the skies. 
Vv. 
The gifted Ware,.—the pure and true of heart, 
Whose giant mind led Youth up learning’s height, 
To wrest from Science and from glorious art, 
All that could aid it in the cause of Right: 
God’s meekest follower: In his sight the flower 
That bloomed unnoticed on the wastes of care, 
Was precious as the nursling of the bower— 
Wealth’s guarded trophy—towering afar. 
Vi. 
Guide of my infant years! my parent’s friend— 
Soothing her sorrows when life’s sky grew drear; 
If, as I fondly deem, Heaven’s chosen, bend 
To note the actions of this erring sphere— 
Learn that my tears have fallen free and fast 
In sad yet grateful memory of thee, 
And that, when Recollection brings the past, 
A household band to praise thee bend the knee. 
30 


Vil. 


Thou wert to all a friend—whoe’er applied 
Found thee with heart as liberal as thy hand, 
Both, as the gates of mercy, free and wide, 
That form the portals of the Promised Land. 
True minister of Him who bids the weak 
Trust in His strength when danger blocks the way, 
Who bids the widow and the orphan speak 
When cold misfortune marks them for its prey. 


Vill. 


Thy memory will be treasured through all time, 
By those who reverence worth, and bow to truth, 
Who feel that virtue is a trait sublime, 
| Defying Ages to despoil its Youth. 
And when with CHANN1NG’s greatness, History's pen 
Adds Greenwood’s name his brilliant rank to share, 
Will not the scribe link with these wond’rous men, 
The fame, the virtues, and the name of Ware? 














i Original. 
STANZAS. 


{| WRITTEN AT MIDNIGHT IN SUMMER. 


BY WILLIAM RUSSELL, JR. 


Whence come these notes of enchantment, 


| “Am Tin heaven? 
that breathe upon the silence of the night? 

- * Qh, what freshness pervades my senses! I 
could drink it in for ever."—From the German. 


* Thoughts warm and wild are throngh ny bosom flying, 


Like fouuts when first into the sunshine oozing.” 
' Hoffman. 


| ’Trs midnight—through the lattice steals 
| The night-wind, richest odors bearing 
My spirit at this moment feels, 
The while such heavenly sweetness sharing, 


{ 
ij 
\) 


! To break its earthly tenement, and soar away, 


| ; . 
| And view the regions of eternal day. 


} This is the season when the heart 


Ht Doth from its inmost recess banish 

| The cares of life—the crowded mart, 

And Sorrow’s phantoms quickly vanish ; 

i When from the soul such streams of gladness gush, 


| As Passion’s stirring breathings ever hush. 


: The star-beams in soft silence steal, 
Along Ontario’s slumbering billow, 
O’er which hath boomed the cannon’s peal ; 
Beneath where lies the drowned man’s pillow ; 
, Which Europe's steel-clad hosts in triumph bore 
| To show their prowess, on our lonely shore. 
| 
Fit place for naiads ‘neath thy waves, 
Where gardens of rich coral growing, 
Illame thy deep enchanted caves 
With softest light for ever glowing, 
J Yes, soft as that which ’neath the storied Rhine, © 
In fair Lureli’s lady's home did shine. 








THE CHILD'S 


—_ _— ——— 


The soul of Melody doth roam ; 
Her voice is on the night-wind swelling! 
Some seraph must have quit her home, 
For spirit-tones breathe round thy dwelling! 
’Tis the loved voice of Nature that I hear, 
She breathes her song, the blighted heart to cheer. 


The winds that woo my fever’d brow, 
Are sweet as those that lightly straying, 
Steal rich perfumes from spicy bough ; 
Or such as with light coyness playing, 
Once wafted o’er the Nile’s broad flood a charge, 
Fair Cleopatra in her golden barge. 


Or such as sigh on the sultry eves 
While cradled on the Ganges rocking, 
Or dally with the banyan’s leaves ; 
The prayer of some lone heathen mocking, 
As he beneath its hundred branches bows, 
And makes unto some fancied God his vows. 


Yon gentle “Pyre of the sky” 
In the far west is fast declining ; 
My wasted taper soon will die, 
For even now 'tis faintly shining; 
Farewell! I sure have felt a deeper bliss, 
Than lives in Love’s young hour—or Beauty's kiss. 
Oswego, N. Y. 


-——_——__—_—__ 





Original. 
THE CHILD’S INQUIRY. 


BY MRS. M. ST. LEON LOUD. 


Ou ! is not this, my mother dear, 
The land of biooming flowers ? 

Where nightingales sing all the year 
Among green orange bowers ? 

And is not this the sunny land, 
Where we are dwelling now ? 

The sky is cloudless, tell me why 
A cloud is on your brow? 

Oh! yes, my child, the land is bright 
With flowers of every hue; 

The sky sheds down a golden light— 
’Tis beautiful to you. 

There’s music in the wild-wood bower, 
There’s fragrance on the air, 

But, oh! for me, far, far away, 
There is a land more fair. 

Dear mother, here are streams as bright, 
As those you loved before ; 

And many a noble forest tree, 
Grows close beside the door ; 

And when the evening shadows fall, 
How pleasant ‘tis to hear 

The soft wind sighing through their tops— 
Oh, mother ! why that tear. 

My child, my child, I would not damp 
Thy young life’s joyous flow ; 

~ Bot yet no other home on earth 

My heart can ever know, 


INQUIRY.---SONNET. 
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So purely, deeply loved as that 
Beside the mountain stream; 
Its memory haunts me evermore, 
A long-remembered dream. 


But, mother, see! your children dear 
Are nestling by your side ; 

And I have often heard you say 
They were your joy and pride: 

Then smile once more as you were wont, 
And speak kind words to me, 

For where your dearest treasures are, 
Your heart should surely be. 


Yes, precious child, I would not give 
One curling lock of thine, 

For all the gold Golconda yields, 
Nor gems of India’s mine. 

But still my heart is sorrowful, 
For, oh! I long to see 

The spot where my own mother pines 
In loneliness for me. 


Now do I know, my mother dear, 
Why thus you sigh and weep; 

And why of scenes, far, far away, 
You murmur in your sleep. 

But dry your tears, for God will keep 
The friends you love so well, 

And bring us all with Him, at last, 
In Heaven above to dwell. 


And thus that child and mother hold 
Communion, day by day; 

And thus God strengthens her to tread 
Life’s onward, weary way. 

From the deep anguish of a heart 
That mourns for riven ties, 

She turns to that blest home above 
A dwelling in the skies. 


Original. 
SONNET. 


BY MRS. H. M. PARSONS. 
“On, sister thou art dwelling” 
In distant climes away, 
No more thy light song swelling 
The fleeting homes make gay :— 
Bright smiles are on thee beaming 
From friendship’s holy urn; 
The flying moments teeming 
With pleasures to thee turn, 
I know thy heart is yearning 
For those that sigh for thee, 
I know thy thoughts are turning 
In fondness unto me:— 
Adieu, sweet sister !'—I would fain 
Call back the joys of youth again. 
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THB POET-CAPTIVE. 











Original. 
THE POET-CAPTIVE. 


“There went a swift bird! singing past my cell, 
Oh, Love and Freedom! ye are lovely things.” 


Kixes may not bind, nor tyrant wills control 
The high aspirings of a deathless soul, 
Vainly would frowns, and stripes, and dungeon-chains 
Force firm allegiance to earth’s fickle claims.— 
Man’s heaven-born spirit was created free,— 
And God hath formed it, for eternity. 
Yet would presumptuous man with check, and chain, 
From its bold flight the plumed wing restrain ; 
His heart would crush the soul that e’er must live, 
His hand would bind the powers it ne’er can give ; 
Oh! that it prove a sin to be forgiven 
Thus to contemn the noblest gift of heaven. 
But to our purpose :— 

And the scene we view 
If it be sad, alas,—is sadly true; 
No fiction of the fevered fancy bred, 
No wild romance, of fuir and fine wrought thread ; 
But one whose guilt still blots th’ historic page, 
And stamps with shame the mem’ry of an age. 


There is a land of groves, and vine-clad hills, 

And nature’s ever flowing music thrills 

Those sunny skies. —The fragrant olives bloom, 
Where clustering groves dispense their rich perfume, 
And nature’s countless beauties feast the eye 

As gayly glide the swift winged hours by; 

The home of arts, and arms in by gone time, 

Thine fairest Italy, the favored clime ; 

Birth-place of heroes, land of stirring song; 


Thine still the land of outrage and ef wrong. 


Hear in that cell at midnight’s gloomy hour, 

Those clanking chains, that speak a tyrant’s power ; 
Where 'mid the horrors of a living tomb 

The poet-prisoner meets a madman’s doom. 

Haggard his look, and pale.—That noble brow 

Seems bowed with care, and gloom enshrouded now ; 
That heart for freedom throbbing, beats in vain, 

And vainly fires the dark eye’s kindling flame. 

Alas !—within those gloomy prison-walls, 

But senseless echoes heed his plaintive calls : 

And each sweet memory of other years, 

Now wrings that heart with grief, and burning tears. 
Anon his fancy, freed from earth-bound chains, 

On wide-spread wing her native heaven regains, 
Where wildly rev’ling in each sun-lit tower, 

Steals many a sweet, and plucks each fairest flower— 
For now soul-soothing sleep, with blissful dreams 
Steals gently o’er the gloom of earth’s drear scenes, 
And sweetly soothe, oh, Heaven-blest magic art, 

The fearful torture of an aching heart.— 

But whence these chains, and why this cheerless gloom, 
These lingering tortures, and this dismal tomb, 


| Shall noble spirits, minds of priceless worth, 
4 Bow to injustice and be crushed to earth '!— , 
| Ah! shameful picture on the scroll of time, 
| The blasting record of so black a crime. 
| Tasso had loved.—and with a poet’s soul 
That pleasing passion brooks no stern control ; 
But it was his to love, and love in vain— 
| This, éhzs the scorpion sting, the hungry flame— 
, That scathed his bosom: and consumed a heart 
Whose best hopes fate and fortune leagued to thwart. 
| And now the wild gloom of a madman's cell, 
i Threw o’er his spirit its soul-withering spell; 


|| His friends that were, are turned to bitter foes ; 





His former joys, but mock his present woes; 
| His hopes all blasted, and his bosom torn, 
His passion thwarted, and his freedom gone. 
' At times the thoughts, the burning thoughts of wrong 
)) "Rose darkly on his mind :—then swift along 
|| Their mad’ning current gleamed an angry eye, 


| 
' 


| And dark revenge came with the stifled cry, 
| And each half utter’d word spoke volumes then, 
} To brand with shame the deeds of heartless men. 
Anon his spirit glowed with wonted fire, 
|| And sweetly swelled the music of his lyre, 
| To woo the pensive muse with melting strain, 
| Or loose his breast of sorrow’s fest’ring chain. 
|| But when night’s sable pinion veiled the sky; 
|) As viewless winds with sullen sound swept by 
| The hapless bard, with wild and vacant stare, 
| Would pierce the dark-depths of the mournful air, 
| And for long, anxious hours, there seek to trace 
|| His much loved spirit in its wonted place; 
| Then aa its dim form rose athwart the sky, 
|, Joy filled his heart, and sparkled in his eye, 
|! His inmost soul flowed forth, and every word 
| Burned with the passion which within it stirred ; 
| Alas! that sweet illusion mocks the sight, 
|| That form has faded; all again is night. 


| Long, long, the years of wasting grief and pain, 

| The injured captive wore his weary chain, 

|, And dreampt of all things free, and bright, and fair, 

! Only to swell the wildness of despair; 

|| Nor knew fond friendship’s smile, nor once loved scenes, 
Nor happy home, but in his midnight dreams— 
Which vanished with the light, and left him lone 

i In the sad silence of a dungeon home. 

| But freedom came at last! 

For him once more 

, The green earth bloomed, and soft winds bore 

} Their freshness and their fragrance. Once again 

| The voice of Nature filled with gladness, came 

| Tocheer his heart. The joyous gush of streams, 
That danced in lightness with the sun’s gay beams, 
The melody of birds,—the forest shade— 
The loved retreats of dell, and mountain glade 

| Were his once more, and life’s uncertain sea 


That dark eye dimmed, that changed and withered form, | Shone bright and fair before him—he was Sree. 


And furrowed brow, and features all forlorn? 
Shall gifted Genius pine in prison-walls !— 
Whilst tyrant princes reel through gilded halls? 


> 


Oh! gifted Genius! oft have men misprized 
Thy kindling fires have died 


Thy noblest powers. 
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Upon deserted altars, and thy light— 

Striggling awhile in gloom, hath fled our sight, 

For grief and want, and every envious art, 

And cold neglect, have chilled thy generous heart, 
And chains have bound thee in the prison cell, 

With solitude and sad’ning gloom to dwell. 

Thy home hath been within the dungeon wall,— 

In lonely garrets, tottering to their fall— 

In hovels cheerless; where the exile goes 

With bleeding heart to meditate his woes— 

These all have known thy presence. Yea! the world 
Hath frowned upon thee, and its lip hath curled— 
With scorn at thy approach, and thou art styled, 

So well thou wear’st the name, ‘‘ Misfortune’s Child.” 


Original. 


ASPIRATIONS. 


BY HENRY M. PARSONS. 


Nort for the country, when the hues 
Of spring or autumn deck the field; 
Not for the city, when it woos 
With draughts, Olympus’ stream might yield, 
Doth the tired spirit in its longings ask, 
And in their presence, pine, awhile to bask. 


If. 
Not for the wreath which poets sue 
In vigils when the midnight star 
Burns brightly in its home of blue, 
To kindle views of worlds afar, 
Nay, not for this, is al] this struggling thought, 
With which my inmost being is full fraught. 


Not for the smile that Beauty throws 
To faithful kneelers at her shrine, 

Nor the tumultuous joy, he knows, . 
Who quaffs the richest, purest wine ; 

Not for such pleasures would the heart grow faint, 


And utter to itself its constant plaint. 
IV. 
Not for earth’s pomp—wea!th's gay parade, 
Which covetous or envious thought 
With clouds of darkness will invade, 
Clouds with the embryo tempest fraught, 


Not for these trifles would the bosom heave 
A single sigh—much less unceasing grieve, 
Vv. 
To grow in wisdom not of earth, 
To gain fresh victories within, 
To rear a character of worth, 
And Heaven's eternal favor win, 


Father of all! thou did’st light up this fire, 
And thou wilt fil] the soul’s intense desire. 





ASPIRATIONS 


----MEMORITIES. 


Original. 
| MEMORIES. 


BY MRS. E. M. SHELDON. 


|’Tis yellow Autumn; and the last wild note 
| Of plenteous harvest-home, on the still air 


| Is ringing joyously; the Summer flowers 
) 


| 


| Alone surviving—emblems of that love, 


Have perished, one by one, till Flora hath 
The violet, and fadeless amaranth, 


Of prosperous days be clouded, and the blasts 
Of this world’s cruel scorn blow blightingly— 

| Assuming nought, yet live and bloom unchanged. 
| No more the sun pours down his scorching heat, 
| But, like a chastened spirit, sheddeth beams 
| Benignant on the glories fading fast, 

Of this lower world; and descending slow 
Tnto his “ ocean bed,”’ he bathes the trees, 
Whose summer robes of universal green 
Are changed for hues of rainbow coloring, 


In floods of golden light. 


The soft south wind 
Fanneth my burning brow, and playeth ‘mong 
| The foliage of the Eglantine, which climbeth 
| Round the casement—there cometh on its wings 
|| The gentle voices of far distant friends, 
And Memory brings again each kindly look, 





And every act of love, till the full heart 
|| Findeth a sweet relief in blissful tears. 
Methinks I see through the dim twilight shade 
| Beloved ones, within whose veins courseth 

The kindred life-blood; from whose throbbing hearts 
| Affection’s rivulets gush, commingle, 
| And onward flow through all the vale of time, 
In one broad stream of love. 
| 
\ And the young groups, 
Upon whose every brow is deep erstamped 
| Intelligence—and whose aspiring thoughts 
Soar to the dizzy height of Science’s hill. 
| I hear again the Holy Word pronounced 
| In clear and solemn tones by him, who traced 
| With us the labyrinths of mighty minds, 
| And taught us to observe the magic power 
Of language, and quiet grace of thought. 
| [join once more in the glad song of praise, 
And listen to the humble, fervent prayer 
lor Dewey, how revered! that on our heads 
Heaven’s blessings might in rich abundance rest. 
And her of raven locks, whose melting eye 

Sespoke the soul of tenderness within ; 
| Upon the harp-like music of whose voice 
lT’ve hung entranced, as she profusely flung 
| The aramanthine blossoms, gathered up 


| By years of patient toil, upon the minds 
i] 


| 
: 


Of her young charge—how doth her image come 
In smiling loveliness on the sweet hour 
Of waking dreams! 





| That friendship pure, which, though the sun-shine bricht 
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Original. 


TO THE WHIDAH BIRD.* 


BY HENRY B. HIRST. 


Birp of the ebon-tinted wing, 
Whose home is Afric’s burning strand, 
With solemn accents sorrowing, 
Why mourn’st thou for thy native land? 
And why with cadence sad and low 
And look, (the heraldry of woe !) 
Where others sit in merry mood, 
Dost thou alone with drooping plume, 
And down-dropt wing, in sorrow brood, 
Wailing so deep thy settled doom? 
Poor widowed thing! I pity*thee 
Thus easily mate to misery. 


But now thy sylvan song rings out 
Above the voice of every mate, 
And float its mellow tones about 
In mockery of their meaner state ; 
As if within thy downy breast, 
The fount of grief had sunk to rest. 
But lower, sadder now it grows, 
As though thy grief no smiles could cheer, 
And mournfully thy music flows 
With wailing tone upon my ear; 
And thou dost mourn as one would mourn, 
Whom wo had made the most forlern. 


Yet ’tis but seeming, lovely one ! 

Thy mate is seated by thy side, 

And what we seem is grief alone, 

Is but the strain of hope and pride. 
Like to the dove’s, thy song of bliss— 
Of love and joy and happiness, 

Are ever sad and ever low 

When thou art merriest of heart, 
And farthest from the pangs of wo, 
That ne'er to life within thee start. 

Still strike thysong! The spell is o'er ; 

What once seemed grief is grief no more. 
— 

* The Whidah, or Widow Bird, as he is commonly called, 
from his sombre plumage and mournful song, is a native of the 
kingdom of Whidab, in Africa. The popular idea is, that the 
male of the species does not exist, and, that the female while 


singing is ever mourning her absent companion. 
course, a vulgar error. 





! . 
MEN who never heard of philosophy, but to) and look on them as nick-names. 


This is, of 
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Original. 
THE GATHERED FLOWER. 


BY MERCUTIO. 


I. 


In the Jone churchyard bright the flowerets grow, 
Gladdened with early sun and vernal rain; 

But fairer still the flower that sleeps below, 
And ne’er shall feel Spring's balmy breath again 


Il. 
Ah! sadly dear to me that grassy mound, 
With the white rose-tree ever blossoming, 
Where the first violets of the Spring are found, 
And where the plaintive night-bird loves to sing. 


Tit. 
For there with pensive ray, the whole night through, 
The pale moon watches o'er thy silent bed, 
And sheds her pitying tears of pearly dew, 
In silent sorrow for the early dead 
IV. 
What if the cold world hath forgot thee quite 
And changing friends have lost thy memory, 
Yet the moon comes to visit thee each night, 
And one fond spirit never parts from thee. 
v. 
When to the earth I turn my troubled gaze, 
’Tis but to think where thy sweet body lies, 


And when on high my thoughtful glance I raire, 
I dream thy finger beckons from the skies. 


Vi. 
Yes, thou art gone for ever from my eile, 
Thou of the mild dark eye, and earnest tone ; 
In the fresh bloom of youth, in beauty's pride, 


In all thy idolized perfection—gone! 


Vil. 
The rose is faded from my patl of life, 
The bird is flown I cherished in my breast, 
The one sweet solace 'mid the world's dark strife, 
The one bright sunbeam that my spirit blessed. 


Vill. 
Ob! if my bosom owned one gentler thought, 
One nobler, purer impulse to it given, 
From thee it came, by thy example taught, 
By thy sweet influence drawn to thee and Heaven. 


IX. 
What though my heart to others seemed of stone, 
A fortress barred to every stranger guest— 
Yet all its marble chambers were thine own, 
There still thou sleepest in thy final rest. 


x. 
And ne’er again that heart shall ope its door, 
Nor with the world its hallowed mystery share, 
But guard in darkened stillness evermore, 
The one dark image that lies slumbering there. 


Ir men, as Paine says, were to consider their 
own dignity as men, they would spurn at titles, 
Titles and 


Sneer at it after dinner, will attribute to it all | orders, it is true, are harmless things, but they 
those evils which their own venality and corrup- 4 produce a kind of foppery in the human charac- 
tion have engendered, and not from any spirit of||ter that degrades it; talking about its blue 
falsehood, but from incompetency of judgment | riband, like a girl, and showing its new garter, 


and reflection.—Landor. 


i 
Mi 


like a child.— 7'rusler’s Memoirs. 
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© Where’er thou art, "tis thine to soften woes ; 
On thee alone may happiness depend ; 
Without thee, earthly riches are but foes; 
‘Tis thou, and only thou, canst be our friend. 
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| 3 If thou art present, every thing is good : 


The meanest cottage or the coarsest fare 
May vie with palaces or dainty food, 
Or all the honors that e’er wealth can bear. 


4 Then, gracious Heaven, vouchsafe to hear my prayer, 
That whatsoever good to me thou ‘st lent, 

Or whatsoever be the ills I bear, 
I learn in every state to be content. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Ovr Marcu Numeer.—We hope the kind reader has criti- 
cally observed the style and beauty of our embellishments in 
the present number. The first one— The Portrait,”—is 
spoken of elsewhere ; but there is so much of grace, beauty, 
lovelivess—the poetry of engraving—in that sweet picture, 
“The Emerald,” that we have felt it a privilege to speak of it 
in our own especial department. Never have we seen a more 
perfect combination of all that can lend charms to a picture 
than in the design and execution of this little gem. One sees, 
at a glance, the meaning and scope of it. There is, as it were, 
an atmosphere of the “Emerald Isle " diffused over the scene ; 
and the round, dimpled and joyous faces of the principal 
figures sparkle with that indescribable brilliance and naivete, 
which the French can so well ascribe, but do not possess. At 
asingle glance, the story is told: Two beautiful and happy 
Irish maidens are talking with the barp—the national instru- 
ment, whose fairy and magic spells are woven, from the ear- 
liest records of time, in the variegated web of Irish history. 
The harp forms an integral portion of the Jrish national charac- 
ter. At the birth of her kings—the marriage of her high-born 
maidens—the funeral of her warriors—at the festive board, in 
the hall of mourning—on the eve of battle, and amid the sub- 
lime rites of her old religion—the old and sacred harp-strain 
resounds like the voice of a spirit, through all, and awakens 
an echo ia the breast of every son and daughter of Ireland, 
that may never cease to vibrate while life exists. To the 
Irish, the harp speaks with “ most miraculous organ,” of all 
they feel or fear or hope. 

The emerald was always regarded in the olden time, as 
possessing the strange power of imparting to its possessor the 
gift of prophecy. It is very appropriately, then, taken as the 


symbol of the brave, gallant, romantic, chivalrous but unhappy 
nation, now so many years groaning beneath oppression and | 


calamity, and whose only joy is in the future—in the contem- 
plation of those prophecies which noble spirits ever utter to 


themselves from the depths of darkness aud misery which to | 


all but them would be despair. 


The engraver of the picture which we this month present, | 


seems to have admirably caught the spirit of his subject, and 


to have imbued the scene with that deep and earnest poetry | 


which is the root and the fountain-source of all patriotism, 
national virtue end chivalric ambition. The Irish are a hoping, 
trusting people, who can never be all depressed by misfortune ; 
and, possessing as they do a whole island of emerald, which 
imparts the power of prophecy, who can wonder that they so 


bravely and patiently hope and hope on for ever, amid the | 


gloom and disaster which surround them? 

Our plate of fashions for this mouth is perhaps the most 
elegant we have ever issued. The month of March is not, 
Strictly speaking, a dressing month ; but the abandonment of the 
strict rules of fashion gives a delightful play to the invention 
of woman's creative spirit, which revels unrestrained in every 
form and color of the beautiful, and is sure to produce results 
little less charming and fascinating than their sweet sister, 
Spring, whose magazine des modes is opened a month or two 
later in the season. 


||attractions and sphere of usefulness. But they will be for- 
| mally announced, in good time; and meanwhile, with many 
thanks, we take our leave of you, for another moon. 


| New Skercnes or Every Day Lire: 4 Diary.— Together 
with Strife and Peace, by Frederica Bremer.— Translated by 
Mary Howitt ; Harper & Brothers.—We can never be enough 
grateful to that graceful scholar and elegant translator, Mary 
Howitt, not only for the pleasure she has imparted to the 
present generation, but for the great additions she has made 
to our literature, in her translations of the works of Frederica 
Bremer—the child of genins—the De Sta#l of the North. We 
know not, at this moment, what work or series of works, acces- 
; sible in any language, presents so much of the refined, exal- 
ted inner life of that heart-shrine, womaN, as the unostenta- 
,tious stories of Miss Bremer. Withioa a little “ charmed 
circle,” bounded on all sides by the flame of the hearth-fire and 
| the light of home affections, this extraordinary woman has con- 
| jured up and placed in active opposition all the weird spirits,— 
the beautiful, the true, the false, the impure, the terrible, the 
subduing—which inhabit in the human heart.—Sometimes, even 
with a startling energy that reminds us of Shakspeare, her pen 
flashes a beam of light afar into the deep abysses of the soul, 
which wakes the slumbering and horrible shapes that inhabit 
there—and again, her musical sentences, full of joy and love, 
steal upon the ear, like the low breathing of a wind-harp. 
| Profound, brilliant, independent, pathetic, truthful and calm, 
her narratives can find searcely a rival, for strength of concep- 
tion or power of effect. They are, in short, to be regarded asa 
greut itellectual treasure, which it is good often to examine 
and feast upon, and which would have been entirely lost to us 
but for the congenial and welcome labors of Mary Howitt, or 
some kindred spirit—if any worthy thus to be named, exist on 
earth. 

The new work, which we have lost no time in reading, ix 
perhaps the most beautiful and touching of all the works of this 
delightfalauthor. Nothing canbe conceived more inexpressibly 
' tender and touching thaa the characters, scenes and incidents 

in this book ; and nothing, certainly, can be better calculated 

| to restore a healthy tone to the mind than the emotions produced 
by its perusal. The more of such works of fiction one imbibes 
the better and purer will be his mind, for ever thereafter. 


Lire or Anprew Jackson: by Amos Kendall.—There is 
|| probably no man in the world so entirely competent to write a 
|, truthful, vigorous, interesting biography of the old Hero of 
New-Orleans, as Mr. Kendall. For many years he was in 
' habits of constant and close intimecy with General Jackson— 
was, not only his political organ and mouth-piece, but his con- 


} In the cabinet and in the 


fidential and valued personal friend. 
|, closet no mran probably enjoyed, to a greater degree, the esteem 
|| or shared the confidence of General Jackson, than Mr. Kendall ; 

and we naturally look for such a life of his distinguished friend, 
| under such circumstances, as will do full justice to his subject. 
\| So far es the first number, (just issued by the Harpers,) is con- 
|| cerned, this expectation is completely fulfilled. The number 

is beautifully written and beautifully printed, and is embel- 
( lished with a very spirited engraving of  Youog Jackson res- 
| cuing himself and friends from the Cataract.” 


Of the literary character of our “Companion,” for the present , 


month, we feel that it is entirely uonecessary to speak in 
detail. It is its own best recommendation; yet we cannot 
avoid alluding to the beginning of two unusually brilliant and 
powerful articles—“ Earth Papers,” and “ The Privilege.” 
Let those habitual censors who affect so much condescending 
patronage when speaking of “‘ magazine literatore,” read these 
articles, and then ask themselves where they can find better. 
One month more will bring us to the close of our twentieth 


volume ; and we cannot refrain from congratulating ourselves | 


and our readers, in advance, for the kind and generous manner 
in which we have been cheered and sustained in our unre- 
Mitting efforts to constitute the Lapres’ Companion a worthy 
representative of the literary and artistical taste and genius of 
the great metropolis of the Union.—Other projects are already 
on the tepis, for the purpose of still farther increasing our 





Invitation TO True Harriness—A pleasent, subdued, 
cheerful spirit of religion and benevolence runs through this 
little work—the production of the Rev. Joe! Parker, D. D., of 
Philadelphia—w hich edifying. The subject 
which the pious author has chosen, is bandied in an able and 
modest manner, besp aking rather a desire of doing good than 
of ostentatiously display og himself. The Look is beautifuliy 


y printed and bound, and published by the Harpers. 


is extremely 


Sweeruearts anp Wives.—A great favorite with the story- 
reading world—and sooth to say, we think this means almost 
ali—T. &. Arthur, Esq., has chosen this quaint and well known 

title for a series of very instructive and interesting sketches, 
| which ought to be read by every body. They are published 
hey the Harpers, and are worthy of all praise. 
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Gispon’s Rome.—This is just about the last book we should 
have supposed to be amenable to the now universal sway of 
**shilling literature.” We shall next expect to have pre- 
sented us, by some indefatigable caterer to the insatiate appe- 
tite of the public, Petrarch’s Lives, in semi-monthly parts, 


embellished with spirited engravings, or Davidson's Virgil in | 
shilling paper covers, to be followed by Eusebuis’ Church | 


History, or Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy. Thus shall we 
sweep away the accumulated cobwebs of a life-time, from the 


musty corners of the brain, and see the intellectual friends and 


companions of our youth start into renewed life, in pink and 


yellow covers, upon our table for a shilling. We are not | 


joking about this; and we seriously expect to see, before the 
end of another year, a/l antiquity turned topsy-turvy upon the 
counters of our publishers, and the sacred pages of the old 
classics as familiar upon the lips of ragged peripatetics, redo- 


lent of news, as if it were “the latest horrible murder,” the | 
*‘ arrival of the Great Western, with foreign news from Eng- | 


land,” or the “ latest horrible accident on the Mississippi,”"— 
**only one cent—yere they aw!” 


mentaries, fur a shilling,” or “ Harpers’ edition of the Meta- 
morphoses of Ovid, all complete!” This would be charming. 
The enterprize of publishing such standard works as the 


celebrated Declive and Fall of the Roman Empire, by Gibbon, | 
is very well worthy, for any thing we can see, to succeed, and | 


we presume it will pay liberally. Weare aware that there 
are objections, on the score of orthodoxy, to this work; but, 


as it still keeps its place in our schools, and is permitted to | 
imprint its indelible traces on the tender mind of youth, we | 


see no objection why we should pot have it re-presented to us. 
The truth is, however, that the Decline end Fall, with all its 
infidelity, is not likely to be very dangerous. Like the alleged | 
heterodoxy of Dr. Pusey, it is so hidden uoder a mass of tedious | 
and irredeemable verbosity that very few are ever likely to find | 
it out, except upon compulsion. We are very certain that the | 
greatest punishment, short of the goad, that we ever under- 
went, was the plodding, painfully, as if struggling in some 


knee-deep sand-plain, through the interminable, dreary and | 
So completely did | 


monstrous dullness of this celebrated work. 


its ponderosity disenchant and overwhelm our spirit with wea- | 


riness, that we have never since been able to think of it with- 
out a premonitory yawn. 

There, Mr. Gibbon! you are welcome to this notice; all that 
we have further to say is that the Harpers are presenting an | 
elegantly printed edition of the work, which we advise every 
body to buy. 


Werisrer to 4 Newry Marrrep Pair.—A “ widowed wife,” |, 
whispers some very important and too much neglected truths | 
to her young friends, in this little volume. Carey & Hart | 
have done a service by publishing it. The work is sweetly | 
written, and can aed should be read by every body—as it | 
costs ouly a shilling. 


Domestic Frencu Cooxery.—This invaluable housewife’s 
companion, by Eliza Leslie, comprises over two hundred 
French receipts for making every species of soup, sauce, vege- 
table, mets and entremets. We here see the dissection of a. 
great many dishes which we have often desired, but could | 
never find, any where but in the French cuisine. As we have | 
despoiled the French of the best parts of their beauciful lan- 
guage, aod as one good turn deserves another, it is no more 


than reasonable that we should also learn the delicious art of | 


French cookery. The book now before us, which coutains 
every thing necessary to he known on this eubject, is pub- | 
lished by Carey & Hart. 


M’Cottocn’s Gazerrrer.—This is one of those standard 
and substantial serials which the Harpers alone seem to have 
undertaken to pablish. It is a book for all time, and perhaps 
is entirely the most valuable and complete Gazetteer extant. 
The eighth part is now ready. Price twenty-five cents. 


How very convenient it | 
will be, as one paddles listlessly over his cooled coffee in the | 
morning, to hear going by under the window, “ Cesar’s Com- 






Letters or Horace Watrore.—Something quite refreshing 
—something in the way of the olden time, wher books were 
i made to outlast the day in which they were born, and sold for 
| something more than a shilling—has been attempted by Lea & 
i Blanchard, in the presentation of a large ottavo, beautifully 
printed and handsomely beund edition of the celebrated letters 
of Horace Walpole. The concluding series of these letters, ip 
two volumes, has been sent us within the past week, and com. 
prises the letters of the great wit, written, Sir Horace Mano, 
from 1760 to 1785. 
| We do not know that 2 new recommendatiow of these world. 

renowned letters will be amiss at the present fime ; for certain 
'we are that much that is valuable—nay, invaluable~in the 

literature of the past century is rapidty passing into forgetful. 

ness amongst our excitable, mercurial, ungrateful countrymen, 
| In all the books of letters we have ever read, there are none 
that compare, in purity of style, force and elegance of diction, 
keennnss of wit and justness of thought, with these. But 

besides the extraordinary literary merit of these letters, they 
‘possess an intrinsic alae, as being a truthful and pungent 
chronicle, more certaim to impart the delight of knowledge to 
\the mind than a hundred histories, of every occurrence or 
opinion which attracts a deserved public opinion during one of 
|, the busiest half centuries of European history. We fearlessly 
" recommend these enchant‘ng letters to the perusal of all classes 
of readers—there is abundance in them to gratify every taste. 
They inform like a philosopher, they talk polities like a prime 
|| minister, they sparkle all over with every hue and aspect of 
|| wit, scholarship and genius. We regard thenr as amongst the 
| most valuable books in our life-collection. 


| ACurisrmas Carnot tv Prose.—if Dickens had never written 
i anything but this little pamphlet of thirty-two pages, he would 
still be immortal. It is, without dowbt, ove of the choicest and 

most sparkling gems in the langaage; and if Mr. Dickens will 
| forget to abuse the Americans—who are beginning to care 
} nothing about it ; and, in good sooth, for him either—and give 
} us a good, long, substantial something, as good or any where 
| near as good as this, he will speedily get out of bankruptcy and 
and on his legs again. 

Dickens has a long and pleasant read before him, notwith- 

i standing his pecuniary disasters, if he only learns how to profit 
| by the past and to provide against the future. If he and his 
lady” would only remember that he was once a poor, penui- 
I less newspaper-reporter, without reputation, standing or friends 
|| im the world, they could content themselves and be happy fora 

| whole year upon what he might now easily earn in a month. 
But this “ vaulting ambition” of the low-horn and obscure coa- 
tinually overleaps itself, and “ falls o' the other side.” From 
| humble lodgings at a crown a week, his expenditures have 
| swelled, far in advance even of the mushreom growth of bis 
| reputation, until his extravagance has swallowed up all, asd 
| more than all. How much like the poor, ridiculous and con- 
temptible ostentation of the brainless and the coarse-minded, 
| after all, is this! No sooner does one rise from an obscure 
position, and finds friends and wealth at his command, than be 
seems suddenly seized with an irresistible determination to 
|show the world that he is utterly unwerthy of his good 
| fortune. 

But all this has nothing to do with the “ Christmas Carol,” 
which is as joyou and resounding as if the heart whence ¥ 
proceeded never hud known or dreamed of care and sorre*- 
| It is published by the Harpers, and sold, we believe, for oth- 

ing—or within sixpence of it. 


i “ 


1} 


Tue Orera.—All the world of fashion, taste and refinement 
| have been in a delicious stage of music-fever during the last 
} | month, brought out by the exquisite contagion of the Opera a 

Palmo’s. The Italian Opera may now be fairly considered 
engrafted upon us, like a rose-bush springing from the 
|| branches of a sturdy oak. Borghese is a brilliant of the finest 
‘| lustre. Majocchi, too, is a magnificent singer and a splendid 

woman. The house is decidedly the most beautiful and rocece, 
! in the United States. 
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